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The Role of Rural Society In the Production of 
Workers and Soldiers 


By Warren S. Thompson* 


ABSTRACT 


The role of rural society in providing the nation with soldiers and workers is 
not adequately measured by the number of persons going directly from rural 
communities into these tasks. A considerable proportion of the young people 
reared in rural communities have already gone to the city by the time they are 
called to the army or begin to work in the factory. 

Because of the declining birth rate and the stationary rural-farm population 
this group will in the future contribute a smaller proportion of soldiers and 
workers to the nation than in the recent past in spite of the fact that its birth 
rate remains considerably higher than that of the urban population. 

The very large deficiency in the number of children needed to maintain the 
population of the larger cities becomes of increasing national importance as 
the rural-farm population becomes a smaller and smaller part of the whole and 
as the number of children in the rural-nonfarm population falls toward the 
maintenance level. The excess of. children in the rural-farm population cannot 
long make up the deficit in the child group in the urban population. 

Because of the declining proportion of farm population and the declining 
birth rate, we shall also have a smaller total of soldiers and workers in the 
prime of life twenty-five years hence than we now have. 


El papel de la sociedad rural en proveer la nacién con soldados y trabajadores 
no se discierne muy bien juzgando por el nimero de personas que van directa- 
mente de las comunidades rurales a estas tareas. Una gran proporcién de los 
jovenes criado sen comunidades rurales ha pasado ya a la ciudad cuando son 
llamados a servir en el ejército o a trabajar en fabricas. 

A causa del descenso en la natalidad y del estacionamiento de la poblacién 
rural agricola, este grupo contribuira en el futuro una proporcién menor de 
soldados y de trabajadores a la nacién de la que ha contribuido hasta la fecha, 
a pesar de que su natalidad es mucho mas alta que la de la poblacién urbana. 

La grandisima falta de nifios que se necesitan para mantener la poblacién de 
las mas grandes ciudades se convierte en un problema nacional de gran im- 
portancia en vista de que la poblacion rural agricola disminuye mas y mas 
como parte del todo, y en vista de que la cantidad de nifios de la poblacién 
rural no-agricola baja a mantener el nivel presente. El exceso de ninos en la 
poblacién rural agricola compensa el deficit en el grupo infantil de la poblacién 
urbana. 

A causa de la disminucién en la proporcién de la poblacién rural y de la 
disminucién en la natalidad tendremos también un porcentaje menor de 
soldados y trabajadores en la edad mas activa dentro de veinticinco anos del 
que tenemos ahora. 





In the past, because a small pro- 
portion of people lived in urban com- 
munities, armies, as distinguished 
from small groups of nobles or pro- 
fessional soldiers, were necessarily 
made up of peasants. Moreover, when 
armies travelled almost entirely “on 


*Secripps Foundation for Research in 
Population Problems. 


their bellies,” the greater part of es- 
sential military production also came 
from the peasants. In recent years, 
however, with the growth of urban 
populations, with the increasing im- 
portance of material and equipment, 
and with universal-service armies, the 
urban population supplies soldiers 
and workers in increasing propor- 
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tions. Thus it is of growing impor- 
tance to know both the present and 
the probable future contributions of 
different groups in our population to 
the labor force and the military force 
of the nation. 

Some general notion of these dif- 
ferent contributions can be secured 
by examining our 1940 population 
data and by relating them to the dif- 
ferentials in birth rates which have 
been developing for some decades. 
The data which follow are chosen 
with the intent of giving a birds-eye 
view of the proportions which urban 
and rural communities (particularly 
the latter) are contributing, and may 
be expected to contribute, to man- 
power of the nation. 

To illustrate this point there were 
3,763,000 males 10 to 19 years old in 
the rural-farm population of 1930. 
In 1940 the census found only 
2,475,000 males 20 to 29 in the rural- 


TABLE 1. 
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farm population. After allowance is 
made for the deaths which would 
occur by 1940 in the 10 to 19 group 
of 1930 there were 1,170,000 fewer 
males in this group than would have 
been expected if there had been no 
movement from farm to nonfarm 
areas, that is, 32.1 per cent of the 
farm boys 10 to 19 in 1930, and who 
would be of the most desirable mil- 
itary age in 1940 would be called to 
the army from nonfarm areas. In 
other words whereas with no migra- 
tion from the farm we would have 
found 31.7 per cent of all males aged 
20 to 29 in 1940 in the farm popula- 
tion we actually found only 22.2 per 
cent in this group. Thus it is clear 
that the actual contribution of the 
farm population to the army ages is 
only about two-thirds of what it 
would have been without migration. 
On the other hand, according to 
census count, the contribution of the 


CENSUS POPULATION AGED 20 To 29 IN 1940 COMPARED WITH POPULATION OF 


SAME AGE ESTIMATED FROM 1930 CENSUS POPULATION AGED 10 To 19, 
URBAN AND RURAL AREAS, UNITED STATES 
(Thousands) 


1930 Census 1940 estimated 1940 Census Difference between actual 
population population population and estimated 
10-19 20-29 20-29 Number Per Cent 
Area Mak: Female Mak Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 
ae ... 5,851 6,114 5,691 5,971 6,365 7,116 673 1,146 12 19 
Rural—nonfarm . 2,212 2,218 2,150 2,164 2,293 2,326 144 161 7 7 
Rural—farm 3,763 3,399 3,646 3,305 2,475 2,092 —1,170 —1,213 —32 —87 


TABLE 2. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN CENSUS POPULATION AGED 20 To 29 IN 1940 AND 


POPULATION OF SAME AGE ESTIMATED FROM 1930 CENSUS POPULATION AGED 10 
TO 19, RURAL-FARM, GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS, 1940 


(Thousands) 
Number Per Cent 

Divisions Male Female Male Female 
New England .......... —10 —14 —10 —31 
Middle Atlantic .......... —46 —58 —24 —35 
East North Central ......... —143 —161 —28 —36 
West North Central ...... —186 —208 —32 —40 
South Atlantic ............. —281 —268 —36 —38 
East South Central ......... —210 —186 —33 —32 
West South Central ......... —244 —246 —37 —40 
OS —38 —45 —29 —38 
on gd wehdete wane ds —12 —26 —10 —26 
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nonfarm population is about 10 per 
cent greater than it would have been 
without migration, perhaps 13 or 14 
per cent greater in actuality, because 
of the under-enumeration of males 
at ages 20 to 29, most of whom prob- 
ably belonged to the nonfarm 
population. 

This movement of males 10 to 19 
in 1930 off the farms during the 
decade 1930 to 1940 differed consid- 
erably from one part of the country 
to another. On the Pacific coast there 
were only 10 per cent fewer men 20 to 
29 on the farms than would have 
been expected if none had left. On the 
other hand, the Southern States as a 
whole lost over one-third of their 
males of this age, the greatest loss 
(37.0 per cent) being in the West 
South Central States two of which 
also contain part of the “dust bowl.” 
The loss was almost as great (32.2 
per cent) in the other group of states 
(West North Central) containing the 
remainder of the “dust bowl” but was 
only about three-fourths as high in 


the industrialized areas of the North- 
east. 

In large outline this is the picture 
at a given moment, viz., at the time 
the 1940 census was taken. But even 
this understates the total cityward 
movement of males 10 to 19 for it 
shows this movement during a decade 
only and by 1930 some of the farm 
youth under 20 had already left home. 
It is also clear from the age data in 
1940 that the rural-farm population 
will continue to furnish more than its 
proportionate share of youth of mili- 
tary age for the next two decades. 
This is confirmed when the reproduc- 
tion rates for the rural-farm, the 
rural-nonfarm and urban populations 
and for certain selected urban groups 
are studied. Thus in 1940 the repro- 
duction rate for the entire urban pop- 
ulation was 74 (100 is needed to main- 
tain a stationary population), that is, 
at current birth rates and death rates 
there were only 74 per cent enough 
girls to replace the present urban 
female population when it had at- 


TABLE 3. NET REPRODUCTION RATES FOR U. S., 1940 AND 1930, AND REPLACEMENT 
INDEXES FOR CERTAIN CITIES, 1940 


Net Reproduction Rates 
United States 


1940 1930 

is cen As ow Bae 96 111 
White SXtinga. ksh one ts oval 111 
Nonwhite .......... 107 110 
Ets ok ol 74 88 
xo oak eisai aks 74 90 
Nonwhite .......... 74 75 
Rural—nonfarm ...... 114 132 
eS 114 133 
Nomwnhite .......... 114 119 
Rural—farm ......... 144 159 
1a 140 159 
Nonwhite .......... 160 156 


* Not Standardized. 


Selected Cities 
Replacement 
Indexes * 

1940 
Total 14 cities (white) ......... 65 
 * — eee se 62 
I ho 5 aire cs sahacanesoreetasat 66 
RRR Sa ae Or 70 
SS Se ee RE Oe 79 
ME . . one ee iy eee 61 
IN 5.5, os 3 bs wh gaa wie 67 
MN ci gush. oe ue ore kneeaeroe 68 
I ah eg o's orig a a ee eae rs 62 
ro oka. ks dhinia taste ae ere 72 
oii 5a elt eo wtaareen 77 
. SER ee 54 
San Francisco ............... 51 
Mg eos. csc.cie. psu wre we 76 
|” ESN ORR Nee ee ee 74 


———~ 
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tained the age composition of a life 
table population, while the rate for 
the rural-nonfarm population was 
114 and for the rural-farm 144. The 
most interesting point here is that 
whereas in the native white popula- 
tion there was a narrowing of the 
differential in replacement indexes 
between the rural-farm and the urban 
population in the decade 1920 to 1930, 
there was an increase of this differ- 
ential in the white population from 
1930 to 1940. It is not a large increase 
(about 10 per cent) but enough to 
make it appear likely that the rural- 
farm population will continue to 
have about twice the replacement 
rate of the urban population for the 
next two or three decades and will 
consequently continue to provide a 
disproportionately large share of the 
nation’s young men and women. 
These differentials appear even 
more significant when replacement 
indexes are calculated for the larger 
cities. Of the 14 cities having over 
500,000 population in 1940 only three 
had a replacement index for the 


white population above the average 
for the urban white population of the 
United States (74) while the index 
for all of them collectively was only 
64.8, or less than two-thirds the 
maintenance level. San Francisco and 
Washington had exceptionally low in- 
dexes, only slightly above half of the 
maintenance level, while Los Angeles 
and New York were only slightly 
above three-fifths of maintenance. 
These larger cities are rapidly ap- 
proaching the point where they will 
not have more than half enough chil- 
dren to maintain their present num- 
bers. The urban population as a whole 
is not in such a parlous condition, 
however, as has been indicated above. 

What would happen if the number 
of births in the urban, rural-farm 
and rural-nonfarm populations re- 
mained as of 1935-1939 can be seen 
by calculating the total population 
these births would support. On the 
basis of its children 0 to 4 in 1940 and 
death rates as of 1930-1939 an urban 
population of 74,424,000 would de- 
cline to 69,208,000 when it reached a 


TABLE 4. STATIONARY POPULATION BASED ON THE NUMBER OF CHILDREN BORN BETWEEN 
1935-1939, URBAN AND RURAL AREAS, UNITED STATES 


























(Thousands) 

| 1940 Census Population a>, 
Area Children | in 1940 

0 to 4 Total will support 
United States ............. 10,598 131,669 145,138 
ese ici how atark 8 5,040 74,424 69,208 
White piesa eae @ RRs 4,558 67,972 63,176 
Nonwhite .............. 483 6,452 6,032 
Rural—nonfarm .......... 2,545 27,094 34,917 
eae bate ine tae ded 2,309 24,827 32,006 
ee 236 2,267 2,912 
Rural—farm 3,013 30,151 41,012 
White 2,409 25,414 33,420 
| ee eres 604 4,737 7,592 
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life-table age distribution. On the 
other hand, the rural-nonfarm popu- 
lation would increase from 27,094,000 
to 34,917,000 and the rural-farm pop- 
ulation would grow from 30,151,000 
to 41,012,000, hence, the total would 
grow from 131,669,000 to 145,138,000, 
all of which gain plus the urban 
losses would come from the rural 
population, and chiefly from the 
rural-farm population. But since it 
would take several decades for the 
changes just mentioned to become 
actual it may be of more interest to 
look at the prospect for the next 
twenty years. These can be calcu- 
lated with fair accuracy since the 
people involved are already born. 
The population 0 to 9 in 1940 will 
furnish the soldiers and the younger 
workers in 1960, just as the corres- 
ponding group of 1920 is supplying 
them now. The number of urban 
males in 1940 aged 0 to 9 is smaller 
by about 50,000 than the correspond- 
ing group in 1920 (the total urban 
population has grown by somewhat 
over 20 millions in the meantime), 
hence, it will furnish from its pres- 
ent children about the same number 
of men of military age twenty years 
from now as it does now. On the 
other hand, the number of men of 
military age coming from the farm 
population twenty years hence will 
decline greatly since the number of 
children 0 to 9 in it today is not quite 
30 per cent of what it was in 1920. In 
this last twenty years the farm popu- 
lation has actually declined by more 
than one million persons and the mi- 
gration of young people 10 to 19 to 
nonfarm communities in the decades 


1920-1930 and 1930-1940 has been in 
the neighborhood of four millions. 
The significant fact is that with num- 
bers practically stationary and with 
a declining replacement rate the 
farm population will supply fewer 
soldiers and workers in 1960 than it 
does today. The rural-nonfarm popu- 
lation is the only group which will 
supply more than it now does (about 
15 per cent more). But as shown in 
the reproduction rate for the United 
States as a whole the excess above 
maintenance in the rural-farm and 
rural-nonfarm population is not now 
sufficient to bring the total to this 
level. By 1940 these rural groups had 
become too small a proportion of the 
total population to make good the 
heavy deficit in the urban population. 
We must conclude from these facts 
that the rural population will not 
long remain a reservoir of laborers 
and soldiers for the nation. Further- 
more there is no assurance that the 
rural-farm replacement rate will re- 
main at its present level. In 1920 the 
replacement index for the native 
white rural-farm women was 176. 
This fell to 169 in 1930, that for all 
white women being 170. In 1940 the 
rate for all rural-farm white women 
was 148. Thus there has been a very 
rapid decline in the replacement rate 
of the rural-farm population as well 
as in the urban population and there 
is little reason to doubt that it will 
continue to decline in those regions 
where it is still quite high, viz., in 
the South, the Southwest, and the 
Mountain states. Hence we must look 
forward to a farm population that 
within two or three decades will 
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probably do little more than main- 
tain its own numbers. This being the 
case, the number of nonagricultural 
workers and soldiers supplied by the 
farm population in the future will de- 
pend primarily on whether agricul- 
ture itself will need as large a pro- 
portion of the total working popula- 
tion as it has been using. 

For the immediate emergency, the 
workers that can be spared from the 
farms can only be guessed at in the 
roughest fashion and certainly will 
vary greatly from region to region. 
Where work connected with defense 
has been taken into a rural area and 
where a large proportion of the labor 
does not need long training it appears 
that many rural communities in the 
Appalachians and in the South are 
able to provide large numbers of 
laborers. I have been told that this is 
the case where plants have been lo- 
cated in some of the poorer regions of 
Virginia, West Virginia, Indiana, 
Ohio, Texas, and Tennessee. I have 
no reason to suppose that there are 
not many other plants whose labor 
requirements are similar to those I 
have happened to learn about. If this 
is the case it would seem highly prob- 
able that in certain regions there is at 
present a large reservoir of unskilled 
labor on farms which can be tapped 
at this time. One would assume that 
the greatest amount of this kind of 
labor would be found in those parts 
of the country where agriculture is 
largely self-sufficing so that any fair 
job promises a better living than the 
workers are now making. There 
should also be considerable numbers 
where the mechanization of agricul- 


ture is throwing large numbers of 
men out of farm work. In general 
such areas are more common in the 
Appalachians, in parts of the South 
and in the “dust bowl” than else- 
where although they are by no means 
absent from other regions. 

In 1930, approximately one-half of 
all the farms in the United States 
were subsistence farms; i.é., con- 
tributed but little to the volume of 
farm produce entering commercial 
channels. If this proportion still pre- 
vails it means that a large proportion 
of the workers on farms could be 
spared from agricultural production 
without seriously affecting our sup- 
ply of food and fiber. How many of 
the workers who could thus be re- 
leased could be used at other work 
cannot be estimated very intelligently 
until more data from the 1940 cen- 
suses of population and agriculture 
are available. But 1940 data show 
that only 17.6 per cent of our labor 
force was actually employed in agri- 
culture. It is not at all probable 
that this is the absolute minimum. It 
would not appear improbable that this 
proportion could be cut another two 
or three per cent, or by 1.5 to 2.0 
millions if the cut were made in those 
regions where subsistence farming 
prevails. But it must be recognized 
that nonagricultural industry does 
not want many men past 35 or 40 
who have no training and that a large 
part of these subsistence farmers and 
agricultural laborers who can be 
spared from the farms are above this 
age and have no specialized skill. 
Such men cannot be used effectively 
in most types of industrial work, nor 
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can they be transferred from sub- 
sistence farms to commercial farms 
with satisfactory results. 

From a national standpoint, the 
rapid increase in urban population at 
the expense of the rural population 
and particularly of the rural-farm 
population may temporarily be very 
desirable and even necessary, but it 
should not be forgotten that our 
urban population now has only 
enough children to maintain it at 
about three-fourths its present size. 
Even the rural-nonfarm population is 
now only about 14 per cent above re- 
placement level. The surest way to 


increase the deficit in births needed to 
maintain our numbers is to draw farm 
people into the towns and cities. So 
far as the writer knows there is no 
significant exception anywhere to the 
rule that farm people have larger 
families than city people and he can 
see no indication of any change in 
this relation. This fact should be kept 
in mind when appraising the sig- 
nificance of the present drive to se- 
cure farm youth for city jobs and 
when attempting to look ahead to 
where our workers (and soldiers) are 
to come from a generation hence. 


























Rural Public Assistance and National Defense 
By Josephine C. Brown* 


ABSTRACT 


The effect of the defense program on rural public assistance is most apparent 
in rural “defense areas,” in the neighborhood of army stations, naval shore 
and coastguard establishments, and new defense industrial plants. Reports from 
such areas in twenty states indicate that the situation of relief recipients and 
low-income families is aggravated by the increased cost of living; that the 
composition of part of the relief load is being modified without a reduction of 
the total need; and that the lack of suitable housing and sanitation, the in- 
crease in migration and juvenile delinquency have created serious social and 
health problems. Federal leadership and funds are badly needed, as well as 
additional professional personnel to assist state and local public welfare 
agencies in handling these problems which so acutely affect family life and 
child welfare. 


Los efectos del programa de defensa nacional en la asistencia publica rural 
saltan a la vista en las “areas de defensa,” en la vecindad de estaciones del 
ejército, los establecimientos navales costaneros y la policia costanera (Coast 
Guard), y de nuevas plantas industriales de defensa. Informes recibidos de 
tales areas en veinte estados indican que la situacién de los recipientes de ayuda 
y de las familias de pobres jornales se ha agravado con la subida de los gastos 
de vida, que aunque la composicién del grupo de recipientes de ayuda ha 
cambiado no ha habido ninguna reduccién en numeros, que la falta de casas y 
el aumento en la immigracién y la delincuencia juvenil han creado serios 
problemas sociales y de sanidad. Se necesitan la direccién y los fondos federales, 
asi como el personal profesional, para asistir las agencias estaduales y locales 
del bien ptblico en el manejo de estos problemas que tan seriamente afectan la 
vida, de la familia y el bien de la juventud. 
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Enormous tanks and transport 
trucks rumbling and clanging 
with indescribable clamor, trac- 
tors tugging and pulling, jeeps 
and motorcycles dashing like 
flies around the heavier vehicles, 
interminable lines of convoy 
trucks filled with soldiers, sirens 
screaming, horns blowing, men 
shouting—these are the sights 
and sounds which we are facing 
daily. 

In this manner does one parish 
welfare director describe the un- 
precedented arrival of men and 
material for the army maneuvers 
in Louisiana. During August and 
September, 500,000 soldiers of 
the Second and Third Armies en- 
gaged in the greatest sham battle 
in U. S. military history. The 
scene of the battle included ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the 
area of Louisiana. 

Sleepy, rural towns were com- 
pletely ‘“taken,’ overrun’ by 
15,000 or 20,000 soldiers; high- 
ways and country roads were 
jammed with the thousands of 
armored and transport vehicles. 


Thus begins the September report 
on “Louisiana and National Defense” 
compiled by the State Public Welfare 
Director. It continues: “So completely 
has normal life been disrupted in the 
maneuver areas, it is not surprising 
that many of the parish reports were 
focused on these activities.”’ But, at 
the same time, other defense activ- 
ities continue throughout the state. 


Housing projects near Barks- 
dale Field, Camp Polk, and other 
centers have absorbed some of 
the laborers released from. the 
construction of the army camps. 





* School of Social Work, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. 
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Airports at Baton Rouge, De- 
Ridder, and numerous other 
points are being constructed or 
enlarged. Construction is under 
way on the $30,000,000 shell 
loading plant near Minden, for 
which labor requirements will be 
large. More than 1,000 workers 
are engaged in building the 
Louisiana Shipyards. Work has 
begun on the aerial and gunnery 
school at Lake Charles. 


Against this background, which is 
repeated with variations in any 
number of rural areas, we must look 
for the direct effect of National De- 
fense upon public assistance. How- 
ever, before we examine the detail, 
let us look at the national picture of 
which this rural program is only a 
part. 

During the twelve months ending 
October 1941, the total unduplicated 
number of households in which there 
were recipients of public assistance 
and of wages on public works pro- 
grams, dropped from five to four mil- 
lion, and the number of persons in 
such households decreased from four- 
teen to ten million. Prior to 1940 the 
estimated total number of households, 
after reaching a peak of nearly 
8,000,000! in February 1934, ranged 
between 6,900,000 and 4,400,000 ; high 
in the winter, low in the summer.’ 
The recent steady decrease, in oppo- 
sition to the usual seasonal trends, 
obviously bears a direct relationship 
to the National Defense program. But 
a more startling effect of the in- 
creased industrial activity is revealed 





*More than 28,000,000 persons. 

“Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 4, No. 2 
(Feb. 1941), Social Security Board, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
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in the analysis of this overall figure. 
There has been a slight, but steady 
increase in the number of recipients 
of old age and blind assistance and of 
aid to dependent children, although 
the number of children aided has de- 
creased slightly each month since 
May 1941. A marked decrease in 
C.C.C. enrollment was offset by in- 
creases in N. Y. A. project workers. 
But general relief and W.P.A. em- 
ployment have dropped decidedly 
during the same twelve-month period. 
General relief recipients have de- 
creased from 1,230,000 in October 
1940 to 796,000 in October this year 
or 35 per cent, while W.P.A. employ- 
ment fell from 1,743,000 to 1,010,000 
or 42 per cent.* 

Great pressure is being brought in 
Congress and in state legislatures to 
reduce work relief and public assist- 
ance appropriations, and drastic cuts 
have already been made or are pend- 
ing in a number of states. However, 
in the face of this drop in the gen- 
eral relief load and the consequent 
drive to cut appropriations, the 
Social Security Board has given of- 
ficial recognition to the need for a 
Federal-State general assistance pro- 
gram, and I understand that a recom- 
mendation to this effect has been dis- 
cussed with the President within the 
last few months. 

Federal provision for this fourth 
public assistance category has been 
proposed by the Family Security 
Committee of the Federal Security 
Agency’s office of Defense Health and 
Welfare Services, and by the Con- 





‘Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 4, No. 2 
(Feb. 1941), and Vol. 4, No. 12 (Dec. 1941). 
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gressional Committee to Investigate 
Interstate Migration of destitute 
citizens, which has recently been 
asked also to investigate conditions 
due to defense migration. 

These proposals for additional Fed- 
eral relief appropriations in a time 
when employment is increasing rap- 
idly and total relief rolls are decreas- 
ing can only be explained on the 
assumption that much of the need 
has not been and will not be relieved 
by the defense program, that great 
areas of unmet need have existed and 
still do exist, that the situation of re- 
lief recipients and low-income fam- 
ilies is greatly aggravated by the in- 
creased cost of living, and that the 
composition of part of the relief load 
is being modified without reducing 
the total need in many areas. 

In June of last year, 2,300 counties 
had no direct defense contracts, and 
their volume of unemployment and 
need was almost as great as ever. In 
a number of rural mining counties as 
many as 50 per cent of the popula- 
tion were still dependent on public 
assistance. A similar situation existed 
in the iron ore and lumber counties 
in the upper peninsula of Michigan.* 
Even if statistics were available on 
recipients and expenditures in rural 
areas they would not reveal the ex- 
tent of the unmet need, nor the 
variety of existing problems. Since 
not only rural statistics, but sum- 
mary reports of the situation in rural 
areas are lacking, I have reviewed 


‘Myers, Howard B., Effects of the Na- 
tional Defense Program on Unemployment 
and Need, American Public Welfare Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, Pamphlet, 1941. 
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reports for the year 1941 dealing with 
public welfare and related activities 
in a number of states which have a 
high percentage of rural population 
and in which there are both impor- 
tant defense areas, and counties only 
indirectly affected by the defense 
program. This material can only be 
used to illustrate the types of prob- 
lems which at present are affecting 
the public assistance, general relief, 
and work-relief programs. However, 
the similarity of the situations re- 
vealed in the reports from a consid- 
erable number of rural areas scat- 
tered over the country, makes pos- 
sible a few general though tentative 
conclusions. 

Last March the Federal Office of 
Defense, Health and Welfare Services 
compiled a list of approximately 1,000 
communities in which were located or 
which were reported as directly 
affected by army stations, naval shore 
establishments, Marine stations, coast 
guard establishments, war-time train- 
ing schools, and new defense indus- 
trial activities.® 

Within the last month a new list 
has been compiled of twice as many 
communities, scattered throughout 48 
states, three states having but one 
each, and at least one state, Texas, 
having 70.° These communities range 
from villages of a few hundred in- 


"Defense Community List, Revision No. 1, 
Federal Security Agency, Office of Coordi- 
nator of Health, Welfare and Related De- 
fense Activities, Washington, D. C. Multi- 
graphed, March 15, 1941, 42 pages. 

*Defense Communities, Revision No. 2, 
Office for Emergency Management, Office of 
Defense Health and Welfare Services, 
(preliminary). Typed, 


Washington, D. C. 
75 pp., Dec. 1941. 
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habitants to cities such as New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Cincinnati, and 
Birmingham, Alabama. In addition to 
this list of 2,000 communities with 
their surrounding rural areas, the 
army has authorized the purchase of 
four million acres of land for proving 
grounds and maneuver areas, landing 
fields, and anti-aircraft firing ranges. 
From much of this area farm families 
have been or are yet to be moved. 
The choice of illustrations in these 
defense areas has been limited by the 
availability of material. The Louis- 
iana and Alabama Departments of 
Public Welfare have issued periodic 
summaries from which I have drawn 
heavily, but the information from 
other areas is scattered and frag- 
mentary. Much of it has been com- 
piled by the Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare Services from reports of 
Federal and State officials. By con- 
sulting these records I was able to 
make some comparison of the prob- 
lems in Louisiana and Alabama with 
those existing in rural counties of 
some eighteen other states repre- 
senting every section of the country.’ 
Alabama, excluding Birmingham, 
is 80 per cent agricultural. The State 
has sixty-seven counties which the 
latest public welfare report, dated 
December 1, last, divides into three 
groups: first, 18 which are direct de- 
fense areas with over-population and 
crowded living conditions; second, 30 
which are suffering from out-migra- 
tion of people and the consequences of 


"Arizona, Arkansas, California, Georgia, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Missouri, 
Wisconsin, New Hampshire, North Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma, Oregon, Texas, Utah, Vir- 
ginia, Washington. 
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population loss; and third, 19 which 
are affected by higher living costs 
and the general restlessness which 
is apparent everywhere. The map 
attached to the report shows the lo- 
cation of twenty-four major defense 
activities. Louisiana has 26. 

Wherever a major defense project 
has been established in a rural county 
thousands of newcomers, construc- 
tion workers, soldiers, camp follow- 
ers, and migrants looking for work, 
have suddenly flooded the small 
towns, villages, and farming country. 
For example: two camps. for 31,000 
and 29,000 soldiers respectively have 
been built in the open country within 
twenty miles of the same small city. 
To a village of 900, defense indus- 
tries have come which now employ 
3,000 workers and plan to expand to 
17,000. 

Another village of 515, with 1,500 
people in its trade area, has a defense 
plant in which the 4,000 employees 
may grow to 10,000, or even 15,000, 
and there are any number of similar 
situations. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
housing is a most pressing problem, 
and one which has a direct connection 
with public assistance as well as with 
health and sanitation. Also, it is ob- 
viously much more acute in rural than 
in urban defense areas. 


The following description comes 
from Louisiana: 


With the influx of workmen, 
living conditions in the southeast 
portion of the parish became de- 
plorable. Trailer camps sprang 
up overnight. Natives charged 
the workers exorbitant prices for 
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room and board and when the 
demand for living quarters con- 
tinued to increase, chicken 
houses and barns were hastily 
repaired and rented. Many of the 
workmen built boarded shacks 
and batched together. In the be- 
ginning of the work three 
couples, one of whom had a child, 
were reported to be sleeping in 
shifts in a small tent. A small 
country church ousted the church 
janitor, who is a Department of 
Public Welfare client, from the 
one room house he occupies on 
the church grounds and rented it 
to a family of five. The church 
grounds were then rented as 
trailer and tent space and a fee 
was charged each family for the 
use of the church well. 


Another report states: “Individ- 
uals have been sleeping in automo- 
biles in front of hotels and others 
have paid as much as $1.00 a night 
for the privilege of sleeping in 
chairs in the living rooms of tourist 
homes.” Rents have skyrocketed: 


One Negro family, clients of 
the welfare department, is rent- 
ing a tent for $5.00 per month 
and has to pay $5.00 a month in 
addition for ground on which to 
pitch the tent. Their stove was 
broken when they were forced to 
move; so they are now having to 
cook out of doors. The three room 
shack formerly occupied by this 
family of Negroes is now rented 
to a white family for $30.00 per 
month. 


In a Texas county rents rose 37 per 
cent between March 1940 and June 
1941. Forty-eight Alabama counties 
reported increases between August 
and December of this year varying 
from 2 to 100 per cent. Reports from 
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several other states cited increases of 
50 to 100 per cent. A survey under- 
taken jointly last spring by the 
W.P.A. and the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics secured information on rents 
in 44 defense localities, throughout 
the country, including both urban and 
rural areas, and shows average in- 
creases ranging from 5 to 40 per cent. 
The report points out that: 


These are of course, average 
increases. They do not highlight 
the extraordinary instances of 
100 per cent increases which 
have been brought to our atten- 
tion. Information on Negro 
rentals reveals a similar, if not 
more aggravated situation. 


A number of Louisiana families 
who are recipients of public aid have 
been evicted because of inability to 
pay rent. Others, even though they 
are not in arrears to their landlords 
are being offered the alternative of 
paying increased rent or moving im- 
mediately. Families finding it impos- 
sible to meet these demands have re- 
sorted to purchasing small lots on the 
installment plan and erecting shanties 
from rough slab lumber. In a number 
of instances evicted persons have 
spent the night in jail because they 
were evicted without notice and had 
no other place to go. 

A family of seven persons in Mis- 
souri, receiving aid to dependent chil- 
dren moved into a two-room house 
with another family. In the same 
county four families are living in 
chicken or brooder houses. 

One old man met his landlord’s de- 
mand for more rent by moving his 
family into one room of the house and 


subletting the other rooms for so 
much money that he not only had a 
steady, comfortable income, but soon 
had several hundred dollars in the 
bank. 

This is not the only instance in 
which assistance payments have been 
stopped when old people and mothers 
of children who were receiving assist- 
ance grants took advantage of the 
housing shortage to become self- 
supporting. 

The lack of housing facilities is be- 
ing alleviated in some areas and in- 
tensified in others. A number of de- 
fense housing projects are being con- 
structed, but their development is lag- 
ging far behind the need. In areas 
where permanent homes are _ not 
needed the solution probably lies in 
the expansion of the temporary 
shelter program of the Farm Security 
Administration which provides trail- 
ers and dormitories as “stop-gap” 
housing for defense workers. 

Higher food prices constitute an- 
other major factor in the rising cost 
of living, and work great hardship 
not only on public assistance re- 
cipients and W.P.A. project workers, 
but on marginal low-income families, 
particularly farm laborers and small 
farmers. 

Reports on food costs from Ala- 
bama’s 67 counties early in December, 
1941, revealed an advance in every 
area ranging from 7 to 33 per cent. 
However, the industrial and metro- 
politan centers showed the greatest 
increases. 


Prices on clothing have jumped 
as much as 35 per cent in some 
localities, the least increase be- 
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ing 10 per cent. The greatest ad- 
vance in wearing apparel was in 
the cotton work clothes com- 
monly purchased by public as- 
sistance clients. The only other 
items on which data were 
furnished included fuel and med- 
ical supplies. Both have advanced 
in price, the latter from 7 to 50 
per cent. 

A Louisiana parish reports that: 


Appeals are coming in daily 
for clothing for children of 
school age. With the closing of 
the W.P.A. Sewing Project and 
advances in prices, it will be dif- 
ficult for many families to clothe 
their children properly. 


In another parish: 


The N.Y.A. unit formerly 
made clothes with which the 
A.D.C. families were supplied, 
but the unit is now making sup- 
plies for the defense program. 


Applications for increased assist- 
ance grants to meet these rising costs 
are of daily occurrence in public wel- 
fare offices. Few rural agencies have 
funds with which to increase their 
payments. On the contrary, in Mis- 
souri reductions in legislative appro- 
priations have necessitated cuts up to 
30 per cent in Old Age Assistance 
grants and in Aid to Dependent 
Children. 

There is also a decided increase in 
assistance applications from so-called 
“borderline” families, as a direct re- 
sult of the rising cost of living. These 
people could manage somehow last 
year, but now they find their meager 
incomes insufficient. Another group 
which is seeking aid for the first time 
consists of older persons whose rel- 
atives are no longer able to support 
them because of the increased cost of 
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living. In some cases these relatives 
have found defense jobs in another 
county or state, and the upward price 
trend makes maintenance of two 
homes impossible. 

The problem of the migratory lab- 
orer and his family constitutes an en- 
tire subject in itself, and belongs in 
this paper only insofar as it affects 
the public assistance program. 

Apparently little public aid is be- 
ing asked by or given to non-resi- 
dents. To a great extent this is due to 
the fact that numbers of migrants get 
jobs and do not need assistance. But 
there are other less hopeful reasons. 
Public assistance offices as a rule do 
not give aid to non-residents as a 
matter of policy, and this fact is well 
enough known to keep them from ap- 
plying. In a Utah county where the 
public welfare office was receiving no 
requests for aid from migrants, the 
local Red Cross chapter was getting 
an average of fifteen emergency calls 
a day. It is probable also that a great 
deal of the migrants’ unmet needs are 
covered up or side-stepped by official 
resort to local jails, and the ancient 
practice of “passing on’ to the next 
town or county. The public welfare 
agencies are, however, being forced 
to deal with the problem because the 
number of stranded and destitute 
families is steadily increasing. This 
is true of those who do not get jobs 
and also of those who do. The latter 
often need help while they are wait- 
ing for work or for their first pay 
check. Later the high costs of living 
strain their resources, or _ illness 
comes, due to crowded and unsan- 
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itary living conditions. Louisiana re- 
ports that: 


Calls for assistance from mi- 
grant families have increased to 
the point of taxing the facilities 
of all community groups. One of 
the main difficulties is that most 
of these families want to remain 
in this area in the hope of get- 
ting employment; most of these 
are in an acute situation when 
they apply for assistance. For 
example, one family—a man, his 
wife, and six children—came 
from Texas seeking employment, 
swapping their household ar- 
ticles all along the way to buy 
gasoline. When they arrived, 
they had not eaten since the day 
before. 

A man employed as a painter 
at an army camp was arrested 
for drunken driving and placed 
in jail. The family had recently 
arrived in this state from Kansas 
City. He had a wife and two chil- 
dren living in a tent near the 
camp entrance. They were unable 
to pay tent rent so they packed 
their few belongings in their 
dilapidated car and moved to the 
parish seat, sleeping in the car at 
night and were fed by the parish 
jailer. Eventually, the judge 
agreed to reduce his fine and 
several citizens contributed the 
$40.00 due. He was requested to 
leave. 


Applications for relief are coming 
from families of men who have been 
drafted or who have enlisted in the 
Service. Several cases are cited in the 
reports. Here are two illustrations: 


A son was supporting his 
father and sister by working at a 
local lumber mill. He volunteered 
for Service, leaving his disabled 
father and sister without sup- 
port. In the other case, an aged 
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mother was living with her 
single son who was farming on 
shares for their support. He was 
drafted because he did not claim 
exemption on account of his 
mother, who was dependent up- 
on him for support. Both of 
these cases registered for assist- 
ance after the sons had been 
called for Service. 


A Texas report says that “about 
one out of ten of the draftees, espe- 
cially from rural areas, are tempo- 
rarily deferred because of their fam- 
ilies’ dependence on them for physical 
care. No plans are under way to meet 
the needs of these families (when the 
men finally go to service).” 

The need for relief among families 
of Service men is bound to increase 
when dependency deferments are less 
frequently allowed. This additional 
load upon the public assistance 
agencies can only be avoided by the 
provision of supplementary allow- 
ances from Federal funds. 

There is still much unemployment 
not only in non-defense counties but 
in many defense area communities. 
The new jobs are largely for skilled 
workers and are concentrated in def- 
inite areas. Thousands of persons 
seeking work are handicapped by lack 
of the required skills or of any skills 
at all, by their age, or by some phys- 
ical disability. Lack of schooling 
which is not uncommon in the rural 
South may even keep the younger 
worker from meeting the rigid re- 
quirements of the defense employer. 
One report cites inability to pay 
union fees as a reason for failure to 
get work. 

The situation in agricultural areas 
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of Alabama has tended to decrease 
the relief load, temporarily at least. 
Migration to defense jobs, or in 
search of jobs, created such a dearth 
of farm labor during the crop season 
in many counties that farmers began 
asking the public welfare offices to 
send them applicants for W.P.A., and 
others requested the release of their 
sons from C.C.C. camps to help in the 
fields. 

The emphasis placed by the W.P.A. 
upon defense work during the past 
year has resulted in the closing out 
of numerous non-defense projects. 
Where this has been done in rural 
counties, which are not in defense 
areas, much hardship has resulted, 
especially if no general relief is avail- 
able for employable persons. 

There is no reliable method of 
measuring the extent of need for 
assistance in rural or urban areas, or 
in a particular state, or in the country 
as a whole. However, a comparison 
of certain changes in general relief 
loads may give some indication of the 
situation existing in rural areas. Be- 
tween December 1940 and August 
1941, the number of cases receiving 
general relief in the United States 
dropped 30 per cent. During the same 
period, four states, each with a high 
percentage of rural population and a 
goodly number of defense activities 
had decreases of 7, 9, 15, and 22 per 
cent. Three other states answering to 
the same description increased their 
general relief loads, 4, 8, and 11 per 
cent.§ 

Public assistance agencies have de- 
veloped their programs during the 
past five years with reference to, and 
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I believe it is not incorrect to say, 
with almost exclusive reference to, 
the economic need of persons whom 
they are legally equipped to aid. The 
staffs of most of these agencies have 
not been adequate in numbers or in 
training to do more than this. In fact 
their resources have been heavily 
taxed to fulfil the exacting legal and 
administrative requirements for mak- 
ing investigations, determining eligi- 
bility, and administering relief and 
the three types of special assistance, 
in addition to certifying or referring 
eligible persons for C.C.C. and W.P.A. 
employment and for surplus com- 
modities. In only about 600 rural 
counties scattered throughout the 
country are these public assistance 
staffs supplemented by one or pos- 
sibly two child welfare workers. Be- 
cause of this concentration upon the 
problem of economic need, public as- 
sistance agencies in rural defense 
areas have been ill-prepared to deal 
with the floods of social problems 
which have poured in upon them as 
the inevitable result of the abnormal, 
congested conditions under which 
people are living. In urban areas, 
especially the larger cities, numerous 
private welfare agencies and public 
social services are more or less well- 
prepared to handle the situation. In 
rural counties, however, the public 


*The four states showing decreases are, in 
the order given, Georgia, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, and North Carolina. Rural popula- 
tion in these states (1930 Census), 69.2, 
69.4, 65.7, and 74.5 per cent respectively. 
The three states showing increases are Ala- 
bama, South Carolina, and Louisiana. Rural 
population, 71.9, 78.7, and 60.3 per cent. 
General relief data from Social Security 
Bulletin, February and October, 1941. 
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welfare departments are likely to be 
the only, or almost the only, social 
agencies with any number of paid 
staff members, and upon the should- 
ers of their public assistance and 
scattered child welfare workers the 
major part of this burden is falling. 

Juvenile delinquency, child neglect, 
and child labor are all increasing. 
Mothers are working and leaving 
their children to run the streets with- 
out supervision. Children are sent to 
beg from soldiers on the streets, and 
to sell papers and merchandise in 
army camps. In fact, this street trad- 
ing caused such a problem that in 
August the War Department issued 
an order to all commanding officers 
instructing them to see that it was 
properly regulated.°® 

The need for day nurseries for 
children of working mothers has be- 
come acute in some of the urban de- 
fense areas. It is a question, however, 
whether the problem will become 
serious in rural counties. 

Family relationships are being sub- 
jected to tensions of many kinds; 
they are frequently breaking under 
the strains engendered by congested 
housing conditions, enforced lowering 
of standards of living, complete 
change of environment, illness and 
resultant worry because there is no 
money for doctors and hospital bills. 
Many families are learning for the 
first time what it means to ask for 
relief. Cases of desertion and non- 





*Activities of children in Army camps. 
Ag. 680, 42 (7-15-41) M B-M, August 16, 
1941. War Department, The Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Office, Washington, D. C. ‘ 
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support appear in the reports with 
alarming frequency. 

A number of states show recent 
increases in Farm Security Admin- 
istration subsistence grants to farm- 
ers. These increases are undoubtedly 
due to a most important service 
which F.S.A. is rendering to many 
thousands of rural families who are 
being forced to move from their 
homes, because their land is needed 
for defense purposes by the Federal 
Government. This again is a subject 
by itself and can only be mentioned 
here. 

On October first the F.S.A. was 
helping families to move from the 
sites of 58 defense projects in 24 
states, chiefly in the South and Mid- 
dle West. These projects involved the 
purchase of 2,000,000 acres of land 
from which more than 14,600 families 
were being displaced. The purchase 
of another two-million acres for de- 
fense purposes is in process, or has 
been authorized. 

The Farm Security Administration 
helps these families to locate new 
farms, if necessary lends them money 
to buy farms, pays moving expenses, 
and makes rehabilitation loans and 
subsistence grants to help them get 
started. This type of aid is badly 
needed because a large percentage of 
the displaced families belong to the 
low-income farm group. Without 
such assistance, most of them would 
probably add to the landless, and per- 
haps to the migratory section of our 
population. 

The most difficult problems are pre- 
sented by the non-rural families in 
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RURAL WELFARE AND DEFENSE 


the villages of these areas, by the 
poorer tenant farmers, by the squat- 
ters, and by the older persons who 
have been partially dependent upon 
neighborhood charity. Since many of 
these people are already recipients of 
public assistance, the public welfare 
agencies are cooperating with the 
F.S.A. in making plans for them. At 
the best, however, a tremendous shak- 
ing-up is in process, which carries 
with it all kinds of possibilities for 
future difficulty, within the families 
themselves, as well as in their adjust- 
ment to new environments. 

Faced with more need for relief 
rather than less, and with increasing 
demands upon the time and skill of 
their workers, the agencies are 
seriously handicapped by insufficient 
funds and staff. Most of the current 
budgets are so rigidly earmarked for 
use in the definite categorical pro- 
grams that no funds are available for 
additional needs. The purchase of 
land by the Federal Government has 
reduced the tax income in many coun- 
ties and this is bound to affect ad- 
versely local appropriations for re- 
lief. Where out-migration to defense 
jobs has left farm land idle, this also 
means a decrease in the tax income. 

As the need for careful community 
planning has increased, the lack of 
strong leadership has been only too 
apparent in many areas. It is true 
that numerous organizations are be- 
ing set up to carry out various phases 
of the defense program, but misun- 
derstanding and duplication of effort 
are often the result of their activities. 
As one worker said, “Confusion 
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doesn’t half express it.’’ And the 
same report goes on to say: 


“In those counties which have 
been experiencing defense con- 
ditions for several months, the 
situation is further complicated 
by the multiplicity of Federal 
officials and private agency rep- 
resentatives, all coming in from 
outside the State either to make 
a survey or ‘to do something 
about existing conditions’.”’!” 


Credit must be given, however, to 
many excellent community programs 
which are being developed under state 
and local leadership. On the Federal 
level, in addition to the work of the 
Federal Security Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services, the 
Children’s Bureau of the Department 
of Labor has undertaken a program 
for day care of children, and has 
made additional provision for child 
welfare services in rural defense 
areas.! The Farm Security Admin- 
istration, in addition to the re-loca- 
tion of families, is acting as agent of 
the Federal Works Agency in build- 
ing permanent homes for industrial 
workers in crowded defense areas, 
and, as I said earlier, is also provid- 
ing trailers and dormitories as “stop- 
gap” housing for defense workers. 
This is in addition to housing pro- 


*This quotation and other illustrative ma- 
terial in this paper have been taken largely 
from multigraphed bulletins issued by the 
State Departments of Public Welfare of 
Alabama and Louisiana, and by the Family 
Security Committee, Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services, Washington, 
D. C. 


"Since this paper deals with public assist- 
ance, I have omitted mention of the impor- 
tant work of the United Service Organiza- 
tion and the American Red Cross. 
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jects undertaken by a number of 
other Federal authorities. 

If the direct and pressing needs of 
public assistance agencies are to be 
met, there must be better planning 
and coordination, both horizontal and 
vertical, by all Federal, state and lo- 
cal agencies, as well as by national 
and local private organizations en- 
gaged in dealing with the social and 
economic needs of people. Certain 
specific measures are called for, and 
since a national defense emergency 
has created the need for them, it is 
logical that they all should involve 
the provision of Federal funds and 
Federal leadership. There seems to be 
a general agreement that Federal 
funds should be provided: 


(1) for general relief grants to 
the states, to be made on a 
variable matching basis, in 
accordance with their eco- 
nomic wealth. Categorical 
assistance grants should also 
be put on the same basis. 
(This is of special advantage 
to rural areas because the 
states with the highest pro- 
portion of rural population 
have the lowest per capita 
incomes. ) 

(2) for general relief grants to 
the states on a 100 per cent 
basis for the care of inter- 
state migrants. 

(3) for grants to the states for 
medical and hospital care of 
persons in economic need. 

(4) for additional public wel- 
fare administrative expendi- 
tures necessitated by the de- 
fense program, including the 
training of social work staff 
for public assistance and 
child welfare services. 

(5) for an adequate system of 


supplementary allowances 
for families of men in the 
armed forces. 

Every national emergency en- 


genders some permanent expansion 
of provisions against social and eco- 
nomic insecurity. The industrial de- 
pression of the ’30’s left behind it the 
greatest permanent development of 
its kind in our history, the nation- 
wide social security program. It is 
admittedly inadequate and incom- 
plete. However, there are already in- 
dications that some of the gaps will 
be filled during our present emer- 
gency. Of greatest significance for 
rural areas, is of course the recom- 
mendation which, I understand, has 
already been made to the President 
by the Social Security Board, that 
the insurance programs be expanded 
to cover agricultural employment. 

The most significant changes which 
seem to be in store for public assist- 
ance agencies are, first, the provision 
of greater financial resources and a 
more equitable distribution thereof, 
and, second, a definite shift of em- 
phasis from the mere relieving of eco- 
nomic need to the socially construc- 
tive job of building up community 
and individual resources and prevent- 
ing dependency with all its attendant 
social ills. 

In closing I wish to quote and 
underscore the following statement 
which comes from the Alabama State 
Department of Welfare: 


... The crisis through which the 
nation is now passing represents 
the first real test of public wel- 
fare departments in a national 
emergency. Created in behalf of 
a whole segment of our popula- 
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tion—those who are unfortunate 
and distressed—the public wel- 
fare departments must be the 
voice of these people in times of 


war as well as of peace, for their 
needs are a vital part of that de- 
mocracy which another segment 
is taking up arms to defend. 





Boom Migration: Incidence and Aftermath} 


By Robert T. McMillan* 


ABSTRACT 


It is estimated that 3.5 million civilians have migrated as a result of employ- 
ment opportunities and increased wages in non-agricultural industries. The 
defense boom is primarily industrial, with the heaviest population movement 
recurring within and between cities, followed in order by withdrawals from 
rural-nonfarm and rural-farm aggregates. Defense migration is selective of 
white, single men under 30 years of age. Generally, migrant families are 
smaller than the average. Occupationally, skilled and semiskilled workers are 
in greatest demand. Uncertainty of the future, increased living costs, and high 
taxes seem to discourage savings among defense-boom workers. To counteract 
some of the effects of vast unemployment, relatively low wages, and undesirable 
levels of living anticipated in the post-war period, strongly centralized govern- 
mental control over the economic structure appears imminent. The measures 
utilized may afford greater protection to the socio-economic status of large 
capitalists and public officials than to that of small property holders, salaried 


employees and wage earners. 


Se estima que 3.5 millones de ciudadanos civiles han migrado a comsecvencia 
de la demanda de brazos y del aumento de salarios en las industrias no 
agricolas. La actividad febril por la defensa es principalmente industrial, 
caracterizada por fuértes movimientos de la poblacién dentro y entre las 
ciudades, seguida por migraciones mas lentas en las agrupaciones campestres 
agricolas y no agricolas. La migracién de defensa esta compuesta princi- 
palmente de hombres de la raza blanca, solteros y menores de 30 afios de edad. 
Generalmente las familias migrantes son mds pequefias que el término medio 
de las familias en este Pais. Desde el punto de vista de la ocupacién de los 
trabajos, los hombres con habilidad y semi-habilidad técnica estan en mayor 
demanda. La incertidumbre del futuro, el incremento en el costo de vida, y los 
impuestos elevados, parecen desalentar el ahorro entre los trabajadores 
enrolados en las obras de defensa. Para contrarrestar algunos de los efectos 
del enorme desempleo, de los salarios relativamente bajos, y del bajo nivel de 
vida previstos en el periodo de la post-guerra, parece que es inminente el 
control oficial fuértemente centralizado sobre la estructura economica nacional. 
Las medidas utilizadas pueden proveer mayor proteccién al estado social- 
econémico de los grandes capitalistas y funcionarios publicos que a los pequefios 
propietarios, empleados asalariados y jornaleros. 


Introduction 
The current national defense boom 
is generating what may prove to be 


+ Adapted from a paper read before the 
Southern Agricultural Workers Meeting in 
Memphis, Tennessee, February 4-6, 1942. 

* Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. 


one of the greatest migrations in his- 
tory. The purpose of this paper is to 
discuss the following questions re- 
lating particularly to the shifting of 
the civilian population: First, what 
is the volume and direction of move- 
ment? Second, how are migrants se- 
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lected as to residence, occupation, 
race, sex, age, and marital status? 
Third, will the changes in domicile 
and employment result in more than 
a temporary improvement in socio- 
economic status? Fourth, what are 
some of the social and economic pros- 
pects for the post-war period?! 


Volume and Direction of Migration 


No one knows the magnitude of 
migration stimulated by national de- 
fense, and any estimates are inac- 
curate at best. The Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security, under the Social 
Security Board, in July conducted ex- 
haustive labor market surveys in 68 
defense areas, and upon the basis of 
their findings, it was estimated that 
during 1941, 350 thousand of the 1 
million skilled and semiskilled lab- 
orers needed would be immigrants. 
Assuming further that one-half of 
the workers had an average of 114 
dependents, this agency forecast a 
minimum migration to defense cen- 
ters of 612 thousand persons.” The 
large bulk of workers engaged in oc- 


‘In the absence of any formal studies of 
defense migrants, the writer has made lib- 
eral use of data from the Hearings Before 
the Select Committee Investigating National 
Defense Migration. The Tolan Committee, 
as it is commonly identified, was authorized 
first by Congress in House Resolution No. 
63, passed in April, 1940, “to study, survey, 
and investigate the social and economic 
needs and the movement of indigent persons 
across state lines.” Pursuant to House Reso- 
lution No. 113, passed in March, 1941, this 
Committee was continued to “further in- 
quire into the interstate migration of cit- 
izens, emphasizing the present and the po- 
litical consequences of the migration caused 
by the national defense program, the effects 
of this migration on the various agricultural 
programs, and the development of economic 
conditions creating stranded communities 
and areas of potential migration.” 


cupations outside the defense indus- 
tries are excluded from this estimate. 
During the period from June, 1940 
to September, 1941, the total civilian 
migration stimulated by the broad in- 
crease in non-agriculturai employ- 
ment may have involved approxi- 
mately 3.5 million persons. This esti- 
mate is based upon these assump- 
tions: first, that 2 million workers 
moved during the period; second, 
that about one-half of this number 
had 114 dependents; and, third, that 
the early estimates of defense migra- 
tion did not make sufficient allowance 
for the movement of civilians em- 
ployed in non-defense occupations." 
A study of the recent changes in 
employment emphasizes the fact that 
the war boom is primarily an indus- 
trial boom. In September, 1941, em- 
ployment reached the highest point in 
the history of the Nation. The num- 
ber of persons engaged in civilian 
non-agricultural employment totaled 
40.6 millions, an increase of 5.2 mil- 
lions since the beginning of the na- 
tional defense program in June, 1940 
(Table 1).* The greatest expansion 


*Hearings Before the Select Committee 
Investigating National Defense Migration, 
Washington, Part 17, House of Representa- 
tives, 77th Cong., lst Sess., Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1941, 
p. 6761. 

*"Report of the Select Committee to In- 
vestigate the Interstate Migration of Des- 
titute Citizens, House Report No. 369, 77th 
Cong., 1st Sess., Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C., 1941, p. 5. Also see 
Washington Hearings, Part 16, p. 6573. 

‘Though not included in the employment 
figures, it may be pointed out that the num- 
ber of persons in the military and naval 
forces had risen from less than one-half 
million in June, 1940 to 2 million in Sep- 
tember, 1941. This had the effect of reducing 
the total labor force correspondingly. 
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TABLE 1. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE UNITED STATES, JUNE, 1940 AND 


SEPTEMBER, 1941 


Classification 


Number of persons in the labor force .... 


Number of persons unemployed 
Age, years: 15-24 
2 


ff 2 eee eee 

Number of persons in non-agricultural employment ... 
Number in 18 selected defense industries - 
Number of persons in military and naval forces ....... 
Number of workers on farms*........... 
SEIN cs. 5s Satu kh ewes ce 
Me IIE, 2's Sikidc oRtece cE Ee 


Per cent of all persons 14 years and over in labor force 


Employed 


ne ren rear ee 
Five largest urban cities** ............. 
I oi, Se reread ce acts el 
IN, ao aehiang go ei eee eA 
Other urban counties*** ............... 
RR lee i ER es Fc ey mE 
MIN on ss 5x Sie sk Race ene aa 
PS vinvnic vee ews easawes 
iSchool ee els tan Sone rein le 
RRR Rem een Aare err mia ase 


* Data for November, 1940, and November, 1941. 


June, September, Per 
1940 1941 cent 
(In millions) change 
ce an. ent 56.3 54.3 —4 
caste ecdke die wes 8.6 4.5 —48 
ee A ee 3.6 1.5 —58 
Pee ee 3.9 yA —46 
sipB rd tome oir 1.1 29 —18 
35.4 40.6 15 
‘per natn 8 1.6 2.7 69 
5 2.0 320 
a aE ade ok siioniie 10.9 10.4 — 5 
Does ee eae 8.1 7.8 —4 
ir ee eee 2.8 2.6 — 7 
Per Per Points 
cent cent change 
56.6 56.3 ~ 
sda Dicoke ee 47.9 51.0 3.1 
Be re 8.7 5.3 —3.4 
gap are a Seteiers 57.3 58.7 1.4 
fey Re 46.2 51.0 —4.8 
5 eee ake tee et 11.1 Py —3.4 
A ota eae 57.0 56.1 —1.9 
a ee keene ae 47.3 50.6 3.3 
IT Dee a te 9.7 5.5 —4,2 
Ree hoe hieeeee da 55.8 55.6 — 2 
eek a oe 49.5 51.5 2.0 
Pe ald deo. Been 6.3 4.1 —2.2 


** New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, and Los Angeles. 


*** Counties with population 45,000 and over in 1940. 


****Counties with population under 45,000 in 1940. 


Source: Data from Monthly Labor Review, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. Data on farm employment, reported by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, taken from This Week in Defense, Office of Government Reports, Washington, 


November 21, 1941. 


had occurred in manufacturing, with 
18 selected defense industries absorb- 
ing 1 million new workers. 

In agriculture, losses as a result of 
civilian and military migrations have 
been confined chiefly to hired farm 
laborers and to employable youth liv- 
ing with their parents. There were 
approximately 600 thousand fewer 
workers on farms in November, 1941, 
than in the same month a year earlier, 
according to estimates by the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
(Table 1).° From a breakdown of 
farm workers into component group- 
ings, it appears that hired laborers 


have left agriculture in relatively 
greater numbers than family lab- 
orers. However, a vast supply of 
labor still resides in the open country, 
for it is estimated that 5 million un- 
employed and underemployed per- 
sons, including marginal farm oper- 
ators, can be withdrawn from agri- 
culture without reducing commodity 
production materially.® 


‘This figure does not include farm oper- 
ators and the non-working members of their 
families. Corrington Gill, Assistant Commis- 
sioner of the Works Projects Administra- 
tion, testified before the Tolan Committee 
that not more than 1 million persons had 
been drawn from agriculture up to July, 
1941. Washington Hearings, p. 6497. 
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Up to September, 1941, the largest 
proportion of defense workers had 
been drawn primarily from the major 
industrial areas since excessive un- 
employment in cities had created 
huge labor reserves there. Also, large 
numbers of skilled and semiskilled 
laborers, who are in heavy demand, 
had migrated to defense centers from 
smaller urban and suburban com- 
munities. 


In addition to the migration of 
workers between cities, thousands of 
oil field laborers, automobile me- 
chanics, and others possessing some 
experience in skills have moved from 
villages into cities.7 While the move- 
ment of unskilled laborers and inex- 
perienced youth from villages and 
open-country areas has been ‘large, 
many of these persons are filling 
vacancies in the smaller cities nearer 
home.® 

Without minimizing in the least the 
significance of the population redis- 
tribution in terms of increased em- 
ployment and income, it is appropri- 
ate to stress that the amount of un- 
employment still remains large. Ac- 
cording to the W.P.A. monthly report 
on unemployment, 4.5 million persons, 
or 8.3 per cent, of the total labor 
force, were not working in Septem- 
ber, 1941, as compared with 8.6 mil- 


*Ibid., p. 6843. 

‘Over four-fifths of the estimated 1.4 mil- 
lion workers needed in the defense indus- 
tries up to the middle of 1942 must be in the 
skilled and semiskilled grades. Washington 
Hearings, Part 16, p. 6313. 

“These observations are based upon data 
submitted in the testimony of Arthur J. 
Altmeyer, Chairman, Social Security Board, 
Federal Security Agency. Washington Hear- 
ings, Part 17. 


lion persons, or 15.3 per cent, in 
June, 1940. 

The data presented earlier in Table 
1 show that the greatest gains in em- 
ployment have occurred in the five 
largest cities, followed by smaller 
urban counties, and lastly by rural 
counties. However, the _ relative 
amount of unemployment continues 
to vary directly with the size of 
community. 

The reduction in the labor force 
from 56.3 to 54.3 million persons be- 
tween June, 1940, and September, 
1941, can be explained largely by the 
removal from the labor market of 
military recruits and the return of 
youth to school in the fall months. In 
contrast to the trend in the remainder 
of the nation, the labor force in- 
creased in the five largest cities. Pre- 
sumably married women, aged per- 
sons, and students not previously 
working or seeking work, are taking 
advantage of new employment op- 
portunities that had not yet appeared 
in many of the smaller urban and 
rural communities.’ 

Contrary to popular belief and the 
claims of Federal officials, efforts to 
decentralize industry under the na- 
tional defense program have been 
relatively ineffective. The defense 
boom is expanding the size of the 
Nation’s largest urban centers, espe- 
cially those with aggregates of 100 
thousand population and _. over. 
Twenty major industrial areas with 
27.1 per cent of the national popula- 


"It is estimated that nearly 2.5 million 
women are immediately available for de- 
fense work. “Employment of Women in De- 
fense Industries,” Monthly Labor Review, 
Vol. 52, May, 1941, p. 1149. 
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tion had received 64.7 per cent of the 
prime defense contracts allocated 
through June 30, 1941.1° How closely 
defense preparations conform to the 
existing patterns can be illustrated 
by the fact that twelve states (Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Missouri, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania) producing 
71.9 per cent of the value of the manu- 
factured goods in the nation during 
1939, drew 72.3 per cent of the funds 
for prime defense contracts and 69.7 
per cent of the estimated costs for 
new plant facilities. Obviously the 
Government is not apprehensive of 
the possibilities of invasion, for 
nearly two-thirds of the new plants 
are being constructed in the coastal 
states of the nation. 

Not only is there a heavy geo- 
graphic concentration of defense con- 
tracts, but also the well-established 
monopolies are getting the bulk of the 
armament business. In October, 1941, 
95.0 per cent of the Army and Navy’s 
dollar obligations were to approxi- 
mately 3,000 corporations, but 82.6 
per cent had been allocated to the 100 
largest concerns engaged in the pro- 
duction of munitions, planes, ships, 
trucks, tools, tanks, textiles, and 
other defense items." 

From the factual evidence pre- 
sented in this portion of the study, it 
may be inferred that the amassing of 
men, machines, and materials in the 
metropolitan centers hastens the long- 
time trend toward the concentration 





se Hearings, Part 16, pp. 6592- 
94, 


“Time, January 5, 1942, p. 58. 


of population and economic power in 
this nation. If history repeats, fur- 
ther industrialization will be accom- 
panied by greater inequalities of 
wealth and income, widespread pov- 
erty, and increased dependency of 
the propertyless classes. 


Characteristics of Migrants 


In earlier discussion it was learned 
that the migrant population prob- 
ably has been selected by residence 
in the following order of importance: 
(1) urban, (2) rural-nonfarm, and 
(3) rural-farm. Skilled and semi- 
skilled workers have been in heaviest 
demand, but other qualified workers, 
especially those above the unskilled 
level generally have found ready em- 
ployment. The next step is to observe 
the race, age, sex, marital compo- 
sition, and economic status of 
migrants. 

Race. The current defense boom is 
selective of white migrants. Unlike 
the situation prevailing during the 
first World War, Negroes have not 
moved in large numbers from the 
South, because employment oppor- 
tunities in defense industries gen- 
erally are being denied to them. For 
example, the aircraft industry em- 
ploys almost no Negroes, although 
the Government has trained a few 
for this work.!* Opposition by labor 


“In July, 1941, only four Negroes were 
working in the airplane factories in Cali- 
fornia, and the large Glenn Martin plants 
in Baltimore reported none. See the testi- 
mony of Robert C. Weaver, Chief, Negro 
Employment and Training Branch, Labor 
Division, Office of Production Management, 
Washington Hearings, Part 16, pp. 6529- 
6545. 
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unions, traditional prejudices against 


the Negro,'* and the reluctance on. 


the part of management to inflame 
racial hatreds by insisting upon the 
employment of Negroes have been 
cited as reasons for discrimination. 
Presumably Negroes will derive some 
economic gain from a general in- 
crease in labor demand, but being 
handicapped by a poor bargaining 
position, their chance of improving 


their status at present appears 
remote. 
Age. By coincidence, the defense 


boom is offering long-awaited em- 
ployment opportunities to an ab- 
normally large number of youth born 
in the first few years after World 
War I. Relatively more persons under 
25 years of age have found employ- 
ment than persons in older age 
groups. Still, the youth in this age 
group comprised one-third of the 4.5 
million persons unemployed in Sep- 
tember, 1941, according to estimates 
of the recently-established W.P.A. 
monthly unemployment survey 
(Table 1). Certain of the older in- 
dustries, for example, steel, ship- 
building, and textiles, are accepting 
older skilled and semiskilled workers. 
The rapidly-expanding aircraft in- 
dustry, on the other hand, shows pref- 
erence for workers under 25 years of 
age. 

On the basis of observations in six 
widely selected defense cities, it is 
probable that from 35 to 50 per cent 
of the migrant workers are under 30 
years of age.’4 The heavy migration 
of youth, especially those from rural 


“Baltimore Hearings, Part 15, p. 6075. 


areas, relieves families in the sending 
communities of problems induced by 
prolonged dependency, overcrowding, 
and involuntary idleness. 

Sex. In the past, migrations to the 
frontier, to the oil fields, to the lumber 
and mining camps, and to the arma- 
ment centers have been highly selec- 
tive of male population. The current 
boom migration is no exception. De- 
fense manufactures, for the most 
part, entail the handling of heavy, 
bulky materials, to which men tend 
to be better adapted than women. As 
the war proceeds and men become 
scarcer, women workers will be used 
increasingly. Already at many of the 
defense centers, notable numbers of 
female migrants, both married and 
single, are working or seeking work. 
Seventeen per cent of a_ selected 
sample of recent migrant workers in- 
to Louisville were women, but only 8 
per cent of those procuring employ- 
ment were of this sex.’ Similarly, 
women accounted for approximately 
one-fifth of the migrant workers into 
the California defense centers during 
the period from August, 1940 to May, 
1941.1° Since the 1940 Census shows 
that women comprise 24.3 per cent of 
the total labor force, it is apparent 
that thus far their incidence in boom 


“In Baltimore, a survey of eight of the 
largest concerns holding defense contracts 
June 1, 1941, showed that one-third of the 
59,250 employees were under 25 years old. 
Baltimore Hearings, Part 15, p. 5994. Also 
- Washington Hearings, Part 17, pp. 6747 


“Washington Hearings, Part 17, p. 6777. 
The subjects were male and female mi- 
grants registering with the Federal-State 
employment office. 


*Ibid., p. 6744. 
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employment has been in smaller than 
expected proportions. 

Marital Status. Not unlike other 
boom migrations, the one under ob- 
servation has drawn disproportion- 
ately large numbers of single persons 
and possibly of separated, divorced, 
and widowed persons. Married mi- 
grants entering San Diego, Los 
Angeles, Seattie, Tacoma, Louisville, 
and Baltimore, constitute only from 
45 to 55 per cent of the total im- 
migrants.’? Frequently the family de- 
pendents do not move until the male 
head finds employment. Usually mi- 
grant families are younger and 
smaller in size than the average unit 
in the general population. 

Defense boom migrants, as revealed 
by their racial, sex, age, and marital 
composition, form the twentieth- 
century counterpart of an earlier 
frontier population. They are seekers 
of homes and of economic oppor- 
tunity. Few of them have material 
possessions other than the automo- 
bile, clothing, trinkets, and limited 
funds necessary to transport them 
from one community to another. It is 
appropriate at this point to raise the 
question whether the earnings from 
their boom employment will enable 
these migrants to accumulate savings 
with which to purchase a home, farm, 
workstock, farm machinery, small re- 
tail store, or other means of obtain- 
ing a living after the war. 


Present Problems of Migrants 


The average wage rates in recent 
months have reached the highest 


“Op. cit., Part 17, pp. 6752 and 6761. 





point ever recorded, with the bulk of 
workers in the manufacturing indus- 
tries earning between $30 and $40 
per week.'® To the prospective de- 
fense employee these wages are high 
in comparison with those prevailing 
in retail stores, banks, filling stations, 
and other service institutions, but 
the sharp advances in food and hous- 
ing costs, especially in the defense 
centers, tend to cancel the advantage 
of a differential in wages. 

The high costs of construction and 
the temporary nature of employment 
tend to discourage home ownership 
among migrant wage earners. Private 
capital, too, has tended to be with- 
held from investments in housing fa- 
cilities. Consequently the Federal gov- 
ernment during 1941 financed the 
construction of 330,000 homes in the 
major defense cities.?® 

The uncertainty of the future, in- 
stead of being an incentive toward 
saving, seems to stimulate reckless 
expenditures. For the nation as a 
whole, the amount of consumer credit 
reported as of September, 1941, has 
surpassed by 1 billion dollars the 
previous high point of 8.1 billions set 
in 1929.7° At the same time the ag- 
individuals and families in general, 
regardless of increased earnings, 


“The average weekly earnings in specific 
industries in September, 1941 were: air- 
craft, $38.51; automobile, $42.20; shipbuild- 
ing, $46.69; blast furnaces, steel works, and 
rolling mills, $37.89; iron and steel products, 
$35.65; machinery, $38.38; textiles, $21.73; 
and for 90 industries, $32.01. Survey of Cur- 
rent Business, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, December, 1941, pp. 5-11. 

“Victory, Official Weekly Bulletin of the 
Agencies in the Office of Emergency Man- 
agement, December 16, 1941, p. 22. 
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gregate amount of savings is only 
slightly larger, if any, than a year 
ago.” These evidences suggest that 
either have been unable or unwilling 
to safeguard themselves economically 
against post-war adversities. 

The rapid growth of defense cities 
has over-burdened existing school, 
highway, water, sewage, health, and 
welfare facilities. According to the 
best estimate, 300 thousand migrant 
pupils were without adequate teach- 
ing personnel and equipment in Sep- 
tember, 1941.** Traffic problems have 
been multiplied by highway defic- 
iencies in defense areas. Several 
cities do not have water and sewer- 
age systems comparable to their 
needs. Overcrowded housing, lack of 
proper sanitary facilities, and in- 
creased risks from infectious dis- 
eases make the outbreak of epidemics 
a constant menace.** Recreation and 
relief services fail by a wide margin 
to meet the demands in most defense 
centers. 

To reduce the lag in institutional 
services occasioned by abnormal eco- 
nomic expansion, practically all mu- 
nicipalities having defense industries 
are financing their civic program by 
borrowing and increased taxes. This 


"Robert B. Bangs, “Public and Private 
Debt in the United States 1929-1940,” Sur- 
vey of Current Business, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, November, 1941, p. 21. 

“During the year ending in September, 
1941, postal savings had increased slightly; 
savings in the banks of New York State 
were considerably lower; and life insurance 
sales had continued to increase in con- 
formity with a long-time trend. Jbid., pp. 
5-14. 

"Washington Hearings, Part 16, p. 6521. 


*Tbid., p. 6422. 
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expediential policy, though necessary, 
creates costs that have to be borne by 
the citizenry, including immigrants, 
for many years after the need has 
passed. 


Post-War Problems 


If thinking people have the forti- 
tude to face the grim aftermath of 
war realistically, they need to con- 
dition themselves to anticipate wide- 
spread poverty, vast unemployment, 
pestilence, class conflict, persecution 
of minority population groups, ter- 
rorism, and other forms of disor- 
ganizing social behavior, unless intel- 
ligent planning and action are under- 
taken to circumvent these possibili- 
ties.24 Most of this anti-social be- 
havior probably will result from the 
unleashing of frustrated energies and 
emotions induced directly or indi- 
rectly by economic oppression. 

Full employment is perhaps the 
chief means of alleviating economic 
distress. The failure of private enter- 
prise to utilize fully the available 
supply of labor following World War 
I does not portend a bright outlook 
after the present crisis. Despite an 
increase of 14 per cent in the volume 
of goods and services produced in 
1935 over 1920, the task was accom- 
plished with only 82 per cent as much 
labor.> Forty-one per cent of the 
available labor supply was unem- 
ployed in 1935 as compared with 6 


“Cf. Willard Waller, Editor, War in the 
Twentieth Century, New York: The Dryden 
Press, 1940, pp. 528-531. 

*National Resources Committee, Tech- 
nological Trends and National Policy, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, June, 
1937, p. 72. These data exclude enterprisers, 
self-employed, and unpaid labor on farms. 
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per cent in 1920.°° A similar trend 
has been noted in agriculture.** Along 
with the increasing productivity per 
worker, the problem of unemployment 
has been aggravated by new additions 
to the labor force, amounting in re- 
cent years to 600 thousand annually.*§ 

If unemployment is not to be re- 
peated on a far larger scale following 
this war, it will be due to changes in 
these basic elements: population, re- 
sources, technology, and social or- 
ganization. A few of the more favor- 
able factors that might be turned to 
advantage in solving post-war prob- 
lems are: 


1. A relatively intelligent and well- 
trained labor force; 

2. Superior technology ; 

3. A fairly adequate body of fact 
and theory in the social sciences 
which may be used for intelligent 
social planning; 

4, Adequate sources of raw mate- 
rials; 

5. A highly productive war time 
economy that could be converted 
into a peace time economy for pur- 
poses of implementing social and 
economic reconstruction ; 

6. A large accumulated steckpile of 
needed consumer items, e.g., hous- 
ing, automobiles, clothing, and 
other goods and services; and, 





*“Tbid., p. 71. 

“Agricultural employment decreased 
about 13 per cent from 1910 to 1940, though 
production increased generally during the 
same period. The Agricultural Situation, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau 
of + esac Economics, February, 1942, 
p. 11. 

“Washington Hearings, Part 16, p. 6482. 
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7. The possession of highly de- 
veloped propaganda techniques 
for welding a unified organization 
to promote and preserve social 
welfare. 


In contrast, the Nation must deal 
with numerous long- and short-term 
problems among which the most 
formidable are these: 


1. A labor force estimated at 60 mil- 
lion persons, which will be 20 or 
25 per cent larger than that ex- 
isting during the depression of 
the 1930’s; 


2. An aggregate public and private 
indebtedness of unprecedented 
size; 

3. General bankruptcy of nations; 

4. A strong disinclination of cred- 
itors to relieve oppressed debtors; 


5. Barriers to international trade 
and movements of population; 


6. The prevalence of monopolistic 
competition with its operating 
principle of restricted production 
and high prices; and, 

7. The low morale induced by eco- 
nomic insecurity, social and po- 
litical unrest, impotency of relig- 
ion, and the corruption of ideals, 
traditions, and morals. 


The post-war economic readjust- 
ments will be resolved, temporarily 
at least, by a series of compromises 
among several conflict groups. Nu- 
merically, the propertyless workers 
who possess no visible means of ob- 
taining a living aside from their labor 
will form the largest and most con- 
tentious aggregate. According to 


their reasoning, the socialization of 
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large basic industries would be the 
principal solution for all economic 
ills. On the other hand, a relatively 
small but powerful group of priv- 
ileged monopolists at the top of the 
economic pyramid, instead of accep- 
ting further advances toward state 
socialism, will seek to protect their 
position by imposing a modified form 
of fascism upon the economic system. 
A third group, consisting of middle- 
class manufacturers, wholesalers, re- 
tailers, real property holders, and 
salaried employees, will be alarmed 
at the encroachments of the upper 
and lower classes upon their domain 
of “free enterprise,” but will be re- 
luctant to join either of the other 
classes for fear of endangering their 
own status. A fourth group, compris- 
ing clever and ambitious public em- 
ployees, always eager to promote its 
vested interests, will play the role of 
political jockey, and regardless of the 
outcome of the struggle for control, 
this scheming group will not be listed 
among the casualties. 

In agriculture, the competition for 
ownership and control of land may 
crystallize into a two-sided struggle, 
pitting large-scale owner-operators 
against small owners, tenants, crop- 
pers, laborers, and displaced indus- 
trial workers seeking refuge in rural 
areas. If the latter group expects to 
improve its status after the war, it 
may have to resort to the aggressive, 
organized tactics of the urban pres- 
sure groups. 

In order to avert a general eco- 
nomic collapse and civil disorder, the 
Federal government may be forced 
some time during the first two dec- 
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ades after the war to excute one or 

more of the _ following drastic 

actions :*° 

1. Enact a form of strongly central- 
ized control over production, em- 
ployment, wages, and prices ;*” 
Reduce tariffs to stimulate inter- 
national trade; 
Effect a subdivision of large 
landed estates to satisfy the clam- 
ors of an increasing landless pop- 
ulation ;*! 
Manipulate the value of the dol- 
lar to provide some relief for 
debtors, including the Government 
itself. 


Conclusions 


The national defense boom is fa- 
cilitating the process of urbanization 
and with it the centralization of pop- 
ulation, wealth, income, and political 
power. While the boom continues, 
temporary benefits are conferred up- 
on wage earners and salaried work- 
ers in the form of employment, 
wages, and improved levels of living. 
However, high prices and heavy 
taxes have tended to discourage home 
ownership and savings. 

It is estimated that 3.5 million per- 
sons have migrated in search of em- 
ployment opportunities created by the 
national defense program. Migrants 


*Tt may be possible to delay such action 
until the period of secondary depression. 
The deflationary aspects of post-war read- 
justment can be postponed but not avoided. 

“See George Stuart Patterson, “A Peace 
and Sound Economics,” The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Vol. CCX, July, 1940, pp. 68-72. 

“Cf, Paul V. Maris, “Land Tenure Ob- 
jectives,” Land Policy Review, Vol. IV, July, 
1941, pp. 34-37. 
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working and seeking work in the de- 
fense industries have been drawn dis- 
proportionately from among those re- 
porting skilled and semiskilled occu- 
pations and from highly adaptable in- 
experienced youth. When the higher 
grades of workers are absorbed, in- 
creasing proportions of unskilled 
laborers, women, aged persons, and 
school youth will be recruited to fill 
additional openings. 

The boom movement of population 
appears to be selective of white, single 
men and heads of families under 30 
years of age. The migration of 
Negroes has been less than it would 
be if there were no discriminations 


against them by employers and labor 
unions. 

Upon the termination of the War, 
the Federal government, confronted 
by possibilities of colossal unemploy- 
ment, huge public and private debt, 
and concentrated ownership and con- 
trol of the means of production, prob- 
ably will be forced to employ far- 
reaching reform measures to mitigate 
the deflationary effects of post-war 
depression. In effect, these measures 
may operate to protect the interests 
of the wealthy and _ bureaucratic 
classes rather than maintain the 
socio-economic status of the large 
classes of small property holders, 
salaried employees, and wage earners. 





The Farm Security Administration and Its Attack On 





Rural Poverty; 
By Joe J. King* 


ABSTRACT 


Farm Security Administration, after seven years of helping people free 
themselves from rural poverty, has developed a philosophical attitude of 
thought and several practical techniques of action. The philosophical attitude is 
a belief that poverty is relative, is not solely economic, is often mental, and 
rather than being a result of unalterable hereditary factors, is mainly the result 
of environmental influences and consequently subject to correction and per- 
petual improvement. Basic to this philosophical attitude is the agency’s willing- 
ness to venture out on the social frontier of American agriculture. 

The practical techniques of action are premised on the initial assumption 
that low-income farm families, if provided with sound economic and social 
opportunities, will democratically grasp these opportunities and improve their 
conditions. The techniques are: the rural rehabilitative loan with supervised 
guidance in home and farm management; the tenure improvement program; 
the water facilities work; the farm debt adjustment activity; the community 
and cooperative services, permitting small-scale operators to compete with 
large, corporate producers; the tenant purchase program; the migratory labor 
camps; the medical services; the cash grant aids; and others. All these 
techniques are being integrated into one concentrated drive on mental and 
physical rural poverty. 

In this war period when powerful economic forces are drastically affecting 
American rural culture, Farm Security Administration declares that the 
attack on rural poverty has not ended. It has just begun! 
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La Farm Security Administration, después de haber asistido a la gente 
durante siete afios a librarse de la pobreza rural, ha desarrollado una actitud 
filoséfica y varios sistemas practicos de accién. La actitud filoséfica consiste en 
la creenci a de que la pobreza es un estado relativo, no solamente de aspecto 
econémico, sino que se basa también en una actitud mental, y que mas bién que 
resultado de factores hereditarios inalterables, es mayormente el resultado de 
influencias del medio ambiente que se pueden, por consiguiente, controlar y 
corregir continuamente. Corolario fundamental de esta actitud filosdéfica es la 
determinacion con que esta Agencia Federal se aventura en el campo social de 
la agricultura americana. 

Los sistemas practicos de accién se basan en la suposicién de que si a las 
familias rurales de bajos jornales se les ofrece adecuadas oportunidades 
econémicas y sociales, dichas familias aprovecharan democraticamente de tales 
ventajas para el mejoramiento de sus condiciones. Los sistemas son los sig- 
uientes: el préstamo para la rehabilitacién rural, con orientacién oficial en la 
administracién del, hogar y de la granja; el mejoramiento del programa de 
posesién de tierras; las facilidades para las obras de irrigacién; el pro- 
grama de ajuste de hipotecas fincarias; el programa de servicios cooperativos 
de la comunidad, que permite que los pequefios productores compitan con las 
grandes corporaciones de produccién; el programa que facilita la compra de 
tierras; los campamentos de trabajadores migratorios; los servicios médicos; 
los prestamos de dinero; etc. Todos estos sistemas se estan integrando en una 
campajina dirigida contra la pobreza rural, mental y fisica. 

Durante este periode de guerra, cuando poderosas fuerzas econémicas afectan 
drasticamente la cultura rural americana, la Farm Security Administration 
deciara que su ataque contra la pobreza rural no ha terminado. Acaba de 











empezar. 


At this moment, Farm Security 
Administration is engaged in a vig- 
orous attack against an unusual type 
of poverty, a poverty which is utterly 
devastating and thoroughly deplor- 
able. It is the poverty which rises 
from a lack of human understanding, 
a lack of human compassion, and a 
lack of a social consciousness. In 
Caldwell, Idaho, the Caldwell School 
Board adamantly refuses to accept 
migrant children, living in the F.S.A. 
Migratory Labor Camp, into the 
Caldwell public schools unless the 
Federal Government pays the entire 
cost of each child’s education. Farm 
Security Administration, however, 


+ This talk was given to joint meetings of 
Soil Conservation Service and Farm Se- 
curity Administration employees in the 
States of Idaho, Oregon and Washington. 

* Former Chief, Migratory Labor Camps, 
now Chief Community and Cooperative 
Services, Farm Security Administration, 
Region XI. 






lacks authority to pay the entire ed- 
ucational cost of migrant children. 
This means, in blunt words, that if a 
migrant family with school-age chil- 
dren moves out of the F.S.A. camp 
and settles down somewhere along an 
irrigation ditch, the children can at- 


tend public school; but if the family . 


remains in the F.S.A. camp, the chil- 
dren are barred from public school. 
The whole issue of community accep- 
tance of some responsibility! for the 
education of children of migrant farm 
labor families, needed for harvesting 
the agricultural crops in the area, is 
squarely confronting our agency. We 
certainly are not going to “appease” 
on this issue and consequently may 
find ourselves involved in needless 

It should be remembered that Farm Se- 
curity Administration, under Bankhead- 
Black Act authority, makes payments-in- 


lieu-of-taxes to counties in which the mi- 
gratory labor camps are located. 
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court action and legal litigation. 

Mindful of this rather colorful at- 
tack on one type of poverty, I want 
you to know that it is indeed a priv- 
ilege to have the opportunity of dis- 
cussing with a group of Federal em- 
ployees the problem of poverty and 
the methods utilized by Farm Secur- 
ity Administration in attacking that 
poverty. It is a privilege because I 
firmly believe that Federal employees, 
engaged in wide public service, are 
keenly interested in the revolution 
which is vitally affecting our habits, 
thought-patterns, and modes of be- 
havior—a revolution which is being 
intensified by the World War and the 
total National Defense effort. Fur- 
thermore, it is my conviction that 
most employees in rural agencies, 
such as Soil Conservation Service 
and Farm Security Administration, 
are aware that poverty is a relative 
term, may not be defined in strict 
economic terms, and is all around us. 

What, then, is meant by poverty? 
Poverty, as I see it, is a lack of any 
element which is necessary to make 
“the good life.” Stated in another 
way, poverty is in evidence as long 
as there is a possibility of improving 
a standard of living. And I certainly 
can never visualize a time when a 
standard of living cannot be im- 
proved. Furthermore, and of tre- 
mendous significance and equal im- 
portance, poverty is the result, not 
of hereditary factors, but of environ- 
mental inflvences and consequently 
subject to correction and perpetual 
improvement. 

So it is that poverty is all around 
us. Some are impoverished from lack 


of ideas. Others are impoverished 
from lack of vitamins or medical 
care. Still others are impoverished 
from a lack of a faith in the demo- 
cratic process. Just this morning, 
while traveling to this conference, 
I struck up a conversation with a 
fellow passenger. Within a few min- 
utes the passenger lashed out at the 
democratic process and for an hour 
and half endeavored to convince me 
that the totalitarian form of govern- 
ment was the best form of govern- 
ment. Here was a concrete example 
of a lack of a faith in the democratic 
process. He was not a defender of the 
status quo. To the contrary, he was a 
lowly paid agricultural worker strik- 
ing out for, what seemed to him, a 
world of increased security. Still 
others are impoverished from a lack 
of a sense of humor—the priceless 
ability of occasionally stepping out of 
a role and laughing at the many ac- 
tions which often seem so important. 
Others are impoverished from a lack 
of participation in community and 
social life. Others are impoverished 
from a lack of economic income to 
purchase the basic essentials of life. 
And so I say that poverty is all 
around us. All we need do is open 
our eyes. 

A relatively small group of people 
did open their eyes to the rural 
poverty in the early 1930’s. They saw 
more than 1,700,000 farm families 
trying to exist on an average income 
of less than $500.00 per year; they 
saw poor housing, bad diets, faulty 
education, vast untapped markets for 
consumers’ goods, and an insidious 
weakening in the morale and fibre of 
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rural culture. These people saw that 

there was a job to be done. 

Very soon, actually in 1935, Re- 
settlement Administration, predeces- 
sor of Farm Security Administration, 
was established to do the job of at- 
tacking rural poverty. It was obvious, 
of course, that the job was not to 
attack simply the conditions outlined 
above. Those conditions were chiefly 
symptoms of causes which were deep- 
rooted, were vicious, and were many 
years old. Some of the causes were: 
poor land; land erosion; excessive 
farm debts; evaporation of farm 
credit; disparity between industrial 
and agricultural prices; disappear- 
ance of European markets; indus- 
trialized farming; development of 
corporate farming; and, probably the 
most important of all, a maldistribu- 
tion of economic income. 

In attacking these causes, Reset- 
tlement Administration, and now 
Farm Security Administration, had 
no ready-made formula. It had to ex- 
periment. It had to venture out on the 
social frontier of American agricul- 
ture. But in all its venturing, the 
agency, it seems to me, held fast to 
three ultimate objectives: 

1. No farm family would go hungry. 

2. Every method, every conceivable 
experiment would be used in an 
effort to aid disadvantaged farm 
families to help themselves escape 
relief rolls and again become self- 
supporting. 

3. Every possible means would be 
used to promote and to strengthen 
the democratic process, both eco- 
nomically and politically, in rural 
America. 


In striving for these ultimate ob- 
jectives, the agency has realistically 
forged several tools; tools which are 
daily used in the unending struggle 
against rural poverty. Let me run 
over a few of the tools which the 
Farm Security Administration has 
developed. 

(1) The rural rehabilitation loan. 
This is the back-bone of the agency. 
Low-income farmers, unable to ob- 
tain credit from any other source, 
can secure financial assistance from 
our agency. But more important than 
the money, they receive competent 
guidance and supervision on how to 
carry on sound farm and home prac- 
tices. The rural rehabilitation loan is 
the staunch defender of the family- 
type farm. 

(2) Emergency rehabilitation loan. 
In the event of a disaster, an act of 
God, Farm Security Administration 
can quickly step into the problem 
area and aid the stricken farmers 
meet the emergency. 

(3) Land tenure improvement pro- 
gram. Just as the land tenant will 
tend to “mine” the soil when he is 
not certain of his tenure, so will the 
landlord tend to neglect the repair of 
farm buildings when he is not certain 
of his tenants remaining on the 
leased farm. Efforts will continue to 
be made to eliminate some of the 
worst evils of the farm tenancy 
system. 

(4) Real estate loan program. Why 
should farm families, developing and 
clearing new land on irrigation pro- 
jects, be compelled to bear the entire 
cost of bringing the land into cultiva- 
tion? Is not this new land a national 
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resource? Under this program, needy 
farm families are obtaining funds to 
purchase farms and to keep the farms 
already mortgaged. 

(5) Water facilities program. All 
of us know the significance of a wise 
use of land and water. It is here, in- 
cidentally, that the work of Soil Con- 
servation Service and Farm Security 
Administration is strongly coopera- 
tive. 

(6) Farm debt adjustment. For 
many years, it has been accepted that 
the industrialist, the business man 
could adjust his debts downward. But 
at the same time, it has been held that 
the American farmer, that pillar of 
individualism, must pay his debts to 
the last dollar. We declare, however, 
that if the business man enjoys this 
privilege, should not the farmer? Our 
farm debt adjustment program has 
been and is of tremendous value in 
the attack on rural poverty. 

(7) Community and cooperative 
services program. This is the very 
essence of Farm Security Adminis- 
tration. Here is a method whereby a 
group of low-income farmers, by 
joining together in a democratic co- 
operative, can compete with the large 
corporate “farmer.” Here, too, is a 
method for advancing adult educa- 
tion groups and for promoting an 
understanding of the basic social and 
economic forces which are influencing 
the formation of rural culture. 

(8) Tenant purchase program. 
Sharecroppers, farm tenants, and 


farm laborers are aided, by means of 
40-year loans, to purchase economic, 
family-type farms. It is the program 
implements’ the 


which American 


dream of assuring farm ownership 
to farm tenants. But sadly enough, 
there are far too few funds for pro- 
viding farms for all those who want 
them. 

(9) Rural projects program. Many 
“Doubting Thomases” have been 
quick to label all our projects as fail- 
ures; and to be sure, some projects 
have not been immediately successful. 
We believe, however, that as time goes 
along, our projects demonstrate their 
value and their practical use. Fur- 
thermore, we hold that social customs, 
habits, and mores do not change over 
night. It requires considerable time, 
patience, and understanding. Social 
experimentation is not simple. But 
we do know that some social experi- 
mentation must be undertaken in or- 
der to find the cultural patterns 
which will foster and guarantee the 
democratic process in rural life. 

(10) Wheeler-Case program. This 
is concerned with the development of 
farming communities on irrigation 
projects. This is quite a new tool and 
has scarcely been used. Here again 
we shall not limit our thinking to 
out-moded ways of attacking rural 
social problems. 

(11) National defense relocation 
program. Often times when the 
United States Army purchases. vast 
tracts of land for cantonment or other 
military purposes, it means the dis- 
placement of hundreds of farm fam- 
ilies. One of the chief responsibilities 
of Farm Security Administration in 
the National Defense effort is to see 
that these dislocated farm families 
have an opportunity to settle again 
on farm land. 
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(12) Migratory labor camp pro- 
gram. The camps are designed to aid 
homeless, wandering farm labor fam- 
ilies obtain temporary shelter, com- 
munity participation, medical assist- 
ance, and proper diets for their 
children. 

(13) Medical services program. 
Frequently, farmers experience con- 
siderable financial hardship through 
unexpected sickness in their family. 
Why shouldn’t farmers, therefore, in- 
sure themselves against illness haz- 
ard? Why shouldn’t they insure their 
bodies against sickness just as you 
and I insure our houses against fire, 
our automobiles against theft, our 
lives against death, etc.? The only 
trouble is that we become all involved 
over this perplexing question of 
property rights. Yet, in the last 
analysis, property is primarily a right 
to an income and in the instance of a 
low-income farm tenant, his right to 
income is his healthy, active body. 
By and large, we are making consid- 
erable progress on aiding rural 
groups to establish group medical 
services programs. 

(14) Labor relations surveys. 
These are concerned with rural con- 
ditions which are compelling thou- 
sands of farm families to live a wan- 
dering, migrant existence. These sur- 
veys and studies are gathering basic 
data on the lives of the lowest-paid 
economic group in American society. 

(15) Grant program. In cases of 
extreme need, we make small cash 
and food stamps grant for the pur- 
chase of food, fuel, and other basic 
necessities. These grants are utilized 
to improve and to assure the rehab- 


ilitative process for low-income farm 
families. 

Using all of these outlined tools 
and constantly endeavoring to dis- 
cover new tools, Farm Security Ad- 
ministration is making a concerted 
and directed attack on rural poverty. 
Mind you, this attack is not limited to 
physical poverty. It is just as vig- 
orously launched at mental poverty, 
the more dangerous of the two. As a 
matter of fact, the insidious forms of 
mental poverty are more disruptive 
to the improvement of the eco-polit- 
ical democratic process than the 
physical forms. 

By way of conclusion, I wish to 
return to a statement made in my in- 
troduction, that is: a revolution is 
affecting our habits, thought patterns, 
and modes of behavior. Our economy 
is rapidly changing from a consumer- 
goods peace-time economy to a pro- 
ducer - goods, war-time economy. 
Countless problems are connected 
with this change. Each one of us is 
seeing the migration of the virile 
farm youth from the country side to 
the metropolitan area and its vast in- 
dustrialized factories. Each one of us 
is witnessing the creation of great 
urban civilization. But these problems 
are as nothing compared with those 
which will confront us when this 
great emergency is over. 

The problems associated with win- 
ning the war are as nothing in com- 
parison with the problems associated 
with “winning the peace” and read- 
justing our people. Farm Security 
Administration declares that there 
are great tasks ahead. Those tasks 
are housing, implementing and pow- 
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ering the farms of our Nation, of 
making the farm something more 
than just “a paying proposition,” of 
creating a strong, virile and healthy 
rural culture which will supplement, 


stimulate, and—yes—indeed—e ven 
irritate the mighty urban culture 
which is springing up around us. So 
we say that the attack on rural pov- 
erty is not ended, it has just begun. 





Correlates of Stage of Family Development Among 
Farm Families On Relief} 


By Gordon W. Blackwell* 


ABSTRACT 


Statistical analysis is made of a sample of farm families on relief in North 
Carolina. The hypothesis is that certain meaningful relations exist between 
stage of family development and both structural and behavioral characteristics 
of families. Data presented indicate the hypothesis to be valid and afford 
evidence supporting the conclusions of previous studies. 


Hacese un analisis estatistico de una muestra de familias que reciben 
asistencia en la Carolina del Norte. La hipdétesis es que existen ciertas 
relaciones significativas entre el estado de desarrollo de la familia y los rasgos 
estructurales y de conducta de las familias. El] material presentado indica que 
la hipétesis es valida y produce evidencia que soporta las conclusiones de 


estudios anteriores. 


Various studies have shown that 
the family goes through certain 
stages in its development with con- 
sequent variation in particular as- 
pects of family living.1 Such studies 
may be of two types: (1) historical 
analysis where families which began 
their existence in a given period are 
studied throughout their life cycle, 
and (2) cross-section analysis of 
families of different ages in which 
the families are fitted into the life 


+ This article is based upon Chapter IX 
of the writer’s doctoral dissertation, “The 
Significance of Structural Family Charac- 
teristics in the Lowest Economic Stratum 
of Southern Agriculture,” Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1940, under the direction of Dr. 
Carle C. Zimmerman. Definitions of all 
terms used in this article are set forth fully 
in the dissertation. 


* University of North Carolina. 


cycle. The former method, though 
preferable, is difficult and has been 


*For discussion of such studies, see P. A. 
Sorokin, C. C. Zimmerman, and C. J. Galpin, 
Systematic Source Book in Rural Sociology, 
Vol. II, Chapter X. The more important 
studies of the life cycle of farm families in 
the United States are C. P. Loomis, The 
Growth of the Farm Family in Relation to 
Its Activities, North Carolina Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Bulletin 298,- 1934; 
C. E. Lively, The Growth Cycle of the Farm 
Family, Ohio Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Mimeographed Bulletin 91, 1932; E. L. 
Kirkpatrick, Rosalind Tough, and May L. 
Cowles, The Life Cycle of the Farm Family, 
Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Research Bulletin 121, 1934. 

The concept as used here refers to family 
units, composed only of living generations, 
rather than the life cycle of a “family 
name” en over many generations. 
The latter is a legitimate use of the term 
but the difference from the present concept 
should be noted. See C. Gini, Population, 
Lectures on the Harris Foundation, Chicago, 
1930, pp. 19 ff. 
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rarely attempted. Obviously periodic 
recording of data throughout the de- 
velopment of a group of families is 
usually impracticable. To secure the 
necessary historical information in 
the final stage of the life cycle would 
make the data subject to errors in 
memory and lack of factual detail. 
Hence, the substitute method has 
been developed of studying all fam- 
ilies in a group, in whatever stage 
they happen to be at one cross-sec- 
tion of time, and of projecting the 
life cycle from information on the 
several stages for different families. 
This is similar to the way age specific 
death rates for one or several years 
are projected, by means of life table 
construction, into a death history for 
a cohort from birth throughout the 
entire life span. Loomis and Hamil- 
ton have pointed out that the results 
obtained through the cross-section 
method will differ somewhat from 
those found through historical an- 
alysis, but they conclude that the 
cross-section method is useful in the 
treatment of family data.’ 

The most thorough study in the 
United States of the farm family 
from the point of view of the life 
cycle has been made by Loomis. Bas- 
ing his conclusions on an analysis of 
a sample of farm families in Wake 
County, North Carolina, and using 
the cross-section method, he de- 
lineated four stages in family de- 
velopment :* 

STAGE I 

Childless couples of child-bearing 
age. 

°C. P. Loomis and C. H. Hamilton, “Fam- 
ily Life Cycle Analysis,” Social Forces, 15 
(December 1936), pp. 225-231. 

°C. P. Loomis, op. cit., p. 18. 
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STAGE II 

Families with the oldest child not 
over fourteen years of age. 
STAGE III 

Families with the oldest child over 
fourteen years of age up to his thirty- 
fifth year of age. No broken families 
are included in this stage. 

STAGE IV 

(a) Families over thirty-five years 
of age as calculated from the birth of 
the oldest child. No broken families 
are included in this group. 

(b) Includes all the families in 
group IV (a) and in addition broken 
families with husband, if living, over 
fifty and wife, if living, over forty 
years of age. 


Loomis found that certain relations 
do exist between these stages of fam- 
ily development and both structural 
and behavioral characteristics of 
families. 

It may be fruitful, therefore, to 
scrutinize from this point of view 
data concerning 1,653 families on re- 
lief in North Carolina in 1934. This 
sample represents all employable 
farm families receiving relief in 
eleven counties selected so as to be 
representative of the state’s several 
commercial and subsistence type-of- 
farming regions. An _ employable 
farm family was defined as a relief 
case with at least one able-bodied 
male between the ages of 16 and 59 
inclusive with at least one year of 
farming experience. Lack of space 
requires the omission of most sta- 
tistical tables which may be found 
in the original study.‘ 


‘See footnote (7) on page 161. 
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The age of the oldest child living 
at home at the time of the survey is 
used here to delineate the stages in 
family development. This factor is of 
primary importance in relation to re- 
habilitation of the family in farming. 
Limitations of the data at hand make 
it impossible to classify the families 
according to stages exactly compar- 
able to those used by Loomis. Also it 
would mean eliminating a few 
broken families in Stages II and III 
and this is not desirable for the pur- 
poses of the study. Explanation of 
the stages used is given below. It will 
be seen that this classification is al- 
most comparable to that developed by 
Loomis: 


STAGE I 
Childless couples of child-bearing 
age. 
STAGE II 
Families with the oldest child at 
home not over fourteen years of age. 
A few broken families are included 
but cases in which the head is single 
are eliminated. 
Sub-groups: 
Oldest child under 5 
Oldest child 5— 9 
Oldest child 10—14 
STAGE III 
Families with the oldest child over 
fourteen years of age. In an occas- 
ional case the oldest child is over 35 
years of age, the age limit set by 
Loomis. A few broken families are in- 
cluded but cases in which the head is 
single are eliminated. 
Sub-groups: 
Oldest child 15—19 
Oldest child 20—24 


Oldest child 25 and over. 

STAGE IV 

Families in which there are no chil- 
dren and in which the wife, if living, 
is above 40 years of age. Broken 
families are included. This stage is 
most nearly comparable to Stage 
IV (b) as delineated by Loomis. 


Due to the nature: of farming in 
particular, and rural society in the 
South in general, farm families in 
Stages I and IV are not common. It 
is unusual for a young married 
couple in a Southern agricultural 
community to wait long before hav- 
ing a child. Familism is in the mores 
of the people. Moreover, a family of 
several children has generally been 
regarded as an asset in the farming 
enterprise, although the crop control 
program may be changing this some- 
what. 

It has been noted that the rural 
family in the South still cares, to 
some extent, for its own old age in- 
surance.” When a family reaches 
Stage IV, more often than not it 
merges with the family of an off- 
spring in one of the earlier stages. 
Also the tendency for farm families 
in Stage IV to migrate to villages, 
thus becoming a part of the non- 
farm population, has been noted in 
several studies.° Furthermore, the 


°C. P. Loomis, op. cit., p. 57. 

°See C. C. Zimmerman and N. L. Whetten, 
Rural Families on Relief, Chapter III. The 
migration of unemployable families from 
the open country into villages in North 
Carolina was noted also in another phase of 
the present study. See further R. E. Chad- 
dock, “Age and Sex in Population Analysis,” 
Annals of American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, 188 (November 1936), 
p. 188. 
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fact that unemployable families 
(those with no physically able male 
member between the ages of 16 and 
59) were excluded from this study, 
served to eliminate some families in 
Stage IV. 

For these reasons and possibly 
others, only three per cent of these 
farm families in the lowest economic 
stratum of North Carolina agricul- 
ture are in Stage I, before children; 
and only one per cent are in Stage 
IV, the final stage with no children 
in the home.* The number of cases in 
these stages is small and any con- 
clusions concerning them must be re- 
garded as tentative and in the nature 
of hypotheses to be tested by further 
study. However, with the remainder 
of the cases divided almost equally 
between Stage II and Stage III, more 
definite conclusions may be reached 
concerning the development of fam- 


‘A Wisconsin study found, out of 900 
farm families, so few cases in Stages I and 
IV that these stages were deleted and the 
few families omitted. See E. L. Kirkpatrick, 
Rosalind Tough, and May L. Cowles, op. cit., 


p. 2. 


ilies through these periods and the re- 
lation between this development and 
certain structural and _ behavioral 
characteristics. Such analysis should 
give one a better understanding of 
the nature of these farm families. 
Table 1 shows the number of fam- 
ilies in each stage of family develop- 
ment as determined by the age of the 
oldest child at home. The distribu- 
tion of the families according to 
period in the family life cycle takes 
the form of the bell-shaped curve 
(Chart 1). The modal group is that 
in which the oldest child is between 
the ages of 15 and 19, the beginning 
of Stage III for the family. Distribu- 
tion of the families according to color 
and stage of family development re- 
veals Negroes to be under-repre- 
sented in Stages I and II and over- 
represented in Stages III and IV. 
This situation is related to the older 
median age of head among the 
Negro families. Conversely, white 
families occur relatively more fre- 


*Based on data elsewhere in the original 
study. 








TABLE 1. STAGE OF FAMILY DEVELOPMENT OF 1,653 FARM FAMILIES ON RELIEF IN 
NORTH CAROLINA IN 1934 

Number of Percentage 

Stage of family development families distribution 
at ee 1,653 100.0 
Ba ION ka gn w ac ho 0 éwa bac dednnnth 43 2.6 
II. Oldest child under 5 .................... 184 11.1 
ST ES ere reer eee 253 15.3 
Oldest child 10-14 ...................... 382 23.1 
je eB SS eee 450 27.2 
Ce OD ED waves acncsenseoacenes 253 15.3 
Oldest child 25 and over ................ 72 4.4 
IV. Final stage, no children ................. 16 1.0 
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quently in the earlier stages and less 
often in the later stages. These dif- 
ferences according to color are just 
large enough to be significant at the 
.05 level. It may be possible, then, 


‘In reporting the reliability of observed 
differences between proportions and means 
the following conventions will be observed: 
a difference which is not significant at the 
.05 level (that is, one which is less than 
twice its standard error) is termed “not 
significant”; a difference which exceeds the 
.005 level of significance (that is, one which 
is greater than three times its standard 
error) is termed “highly significant”; and a 
difference falling between these levels is 
termed “significant” with its level of sig- 
nificance specified. See Margaret Jarman 
Hagood, Statistics for Sociologists, pp. 449- 
451. 


Percent 














that race is of some importance as a 
concealed factor in this analysis. 


Tenure Status 


Generally speaking, families higher 
up the agricultural ladder tend to be 
under-represented in the earlier 
stages of family development and 
over-represented in the later stages.’° 
This is in accordance with the older 
median age of head found among the 
higher ranking tenure groups." Un- 


*“This general finding is similar to the 
situation found by previous studies of the 
family cycle cited above. 


“Based on data elsewhere in the original 
study. 
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Chart 1. Percentage distribution of 1,653 farm families according to stage of family development by color. 
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der-representation in the earlier 
stages is greatest among farm 


owners and somewhat less noticeable 
in the home-owner™ and share-ten- 
ant groups. A slight over-representa- 
tion in the earlier stages is found for 
renters and displaced tenants, while 
it is much greater among croppers 
and farm laborers. Of course, the re- 
verse situation in regard to tenure 
status exists for Stages III and IV. 
Comparing tenure groups near one 
another on the agricultural ladder, 
differences in distribution of the fam- 
ilies according to stage of family de- 
velopment are not large enough to be 
statistically significant. However, 
comparison of tenure groups at the 
extremes of the agricultural ladder 
reveals that differences in the propor- 
tion of families in Stage II or in Stage 
III are large enough to be highly sig- 
nificant. This justifies the general 
conclusion that in the higher ranking 
tenure groups families tend to be 
under-represented in the earlier 
stages of family development and 
over-represented in the later stages." 


“Home owner is a status devised to 
classify families who own their home but 
not enough land on which to be self-sup- 
porting in agriculture. 

“Various agricultural economists have 
touched upon the theoretical implications of 
the family life cycle and the accompanying 
changes in family size. For examples, see 
H. C. Taylor, Outlines of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, pp. 173-175; John D. Black, Agvri- 
cultural Reform in the United States, pp. 
368 ff; John D. Black, “The Role of the 
Small Farm in Future Land Utilization,” 
address delivered at the Chicago Confer- 
ence on Land Utilization, 1921; L. C. Gray, 
Introduction to Agricultural Economics, p. 
102; George F. Warren, Farm Management, 
p. 239. See also P. A. Sorokin, C. C. Zim- 
merman, and C. J. Galpin, op. cit., Vol. II, 
pp. 144-146. 
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Net Wealth 


Among these farm families on re- 
lief, those in the later stages of the 
family cycle have accumulated more 
net wealth (Chart 2). By way of ex- 
planation it may be noted that the 
amount of net wealth increases con- 
sistently among these families from 
one tenure group to another in as- 
cending order on the agricultural 
ladder’ and it has been shown above, 
that families in the higher ranking 
tenure groups are more likely to be in 
the later stages of family develop- 
ment. These two facts seen in relation 
to each other, throw light on the re- 
lation between amount of net wealth 
and the family cycle. 

Two specific points regarding net 
wealth and the stages of family de- 
velopment are worth noting. Young 
married couples still without chil- 
dren have a significantly larger 
average amount of net wealth than 
do families just entering Stage II 
with the oldest child under five years 
of age. A possible explanation is that 
couples in one of the higher ranking 


‘tenure groups, and hence with more 


than average wealth, are more prone 
to delay having the first child than 
the families lower on the agricul- 
tural ladder. The fact that among 
these farm families on relief the fer- 
tility rate increases with each lower 
tenure group on the agricultural lad- 
der, with the exception of farm lab- 
orers, strengthens this reasoning.” 
Another possibility is that the com- 


“Based on data elsewhere in the original 
study. 

“Based on data elsewhere in the original 
study. 
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trance of the family into Stage II 
may often necessitate consumption of 


net 


The other point is that generally 
those farm families who reach the 
final stage of family development 
with no children remaining in the 
home are able to retain the wealth 
they have accumulated. As far as 
wealth is concerned, this final stage 
is not a period of economic disin- 
tegration for the families. 

The study by Loomis obtained no 
data on net wealth as such. However, 
number of acres in farm is closely 
related to wealth, especially among 
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farm owners. His analysis found that 
for both the owner and tenant groups 
the number of acres in the farm de- 


creased somewhat from Stage I to 


lina county, 


STAGE III 


Stage II, increased sharply in Stage 
III, and finally increased for owners 
and remained constant for tenants 
from Stage II to Stage IV.'* Thus, 
little difference can be noted in this 
respect between farm families on re- 
lief in North Carolina and the Loomis 
sample of all white farm operator 
families in a particular North Caro- 
this being 
that farm families on relief are nor- 


indication 


*See C. P. Loomis, op. cit., p. 22; also, 
C. E. Lively, op. cit., p. 21. 
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Net wealth (1,628 families), net cash income per consumption unit (1,652 families), and 


federal aid per consumption unit (1,280 families) by stage of family development. (Data on Federal aid 
were not available for families in three of the eleven counties studied.) 
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mal in this particular aspect of the 
family cycle. 


Net Cash Income 


The amount of net cash income 
earned per consumption unit during 
1933 is one index of the vitality of 
the family in meeting its economic 
needs.!7 Loomis found that total cash 
income per adult unit decreased from 
Stage I until the oldest child was be- 
tween 20 and 24 years of age. Then 
there was a slight increase, followed 
by a decrease in Stage IV. This trend 
was fairly consistent for both farm 
owners and tenants.1* The same re- 
lation between net cash income per 
consumption unit and the family 
cycle is found for these farm families 
in the lowest economic stratum of 
North Carolina agriculture (Chart 
2). Young couples with no children 
have by far the largest average 
amount of net cash income per con- 
sumption unit. A sharp decrease in 
net cash income on a consumption 


“For measuring consumption units a 
scale was adopted, with slight modifications, 
as formulated in 1933 by the Bureau of 
Home Economics of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. See H. K. Stieber- 
ling and M. M. Ward, Diets at Four Levels 
of Nutritive Content and Cost, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Circular 296, 
1933. 

*C. P. Loomis, op. eit., p. 24. For further 
discussion of this relationship, see E. L. 
Kirkpatrick, Rosalind Tough, and May L. 
Cowles, op. cit., pp. 7, 17, 21, 22; Wilson 
Gee and W. H. Stauffer, Rural and Urban 
Living Standards in Virginia, pp. 45-47; 
B. S. Rountree, Poverty, A Study of Town 
Life, pp. 160 ff; Maurice Parmelee, Poverty 
and Social Progress, pp. 97, 98; Erhebung 
von Wirtschaftsrechnungen minderbemittel- 
ter Familien im Deutschen Reiche, pp. 31, 
67. A Russian study summarized in P. A. 
Sorokin, C. C. Zimmerman, and C. J. Galpin, 
op. cit., p. 148, shows that, when the family 
has been in existence 15 years, the “number 
of consumers per working force” is largest. 
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unit basis occurs as soon as Stage II 
is entered. The decrease is gradual 
from this point until the oldest child 
at home reaches maturity. This is in 
the middle of Stage II. At this time 
in the development of the family, the 
mother is most likely past the child- 
bearing period. More likely than not 
there are also several children in the 
youth age group. The economic pro- 
ductiveness of these older children 
materially increases the labor force 
of the family for farming and sup- 
plementary employment!® and _ the 
relative amount of net cash income 
increases. This situation continues as 
long as children remain in the home. 
In the final stage, however, when all 
children have left the home, the 
amount of net cash income per con- 
sumption unit drops noticeably.*° 


Home-Use Production 


Along with earned cash income as 
an index of a farm family’s vitality 
in meeting its economic needs, should 
be considered the extent to which the 


“Kirkpatrick has shown that Wisconsin 
farm families in this stage rely upon non- 
farm income much more than do families in 
the other ~— of development. This, then, 
is the most favorable period in the family 
life cycle for part-time farming. See E. L. 
Kirkpatrick, Rosalind Tough, and May L. 
Cowles, op. cit., pp. 17, 30. For analysis of 
the nature of the work contributed by chil- 
dren in families in this stage, see Lucy A. 
Studley, Relationship of the Farm Home to 
the Farm Business, Minnesota Agricultural 
Experiment Station, 1931, pp. 13-21. 

"The differences between the means of all 
sub-groups are highly significant with the 
exception of adjacent pairs of groups in 
which the oldest child is 10-14, 15-19, and 
20-24. The differences between adjacent 
means for these three groups are slight and 
not significant. This, however, does not in- 
— the significance of the general 
trend. 
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family raises the food which it con- 
sumes. This is of especial concern 
among farm families which have 
failed to remain self-supporting. It is 
found that the extent of home-use 
production reported by these families 
compensates in some measure for 
variations in the adequacy of earned 
cash income.” In other words, fam- 
ilies in Stage I, which, as has just 
been indicated, have the largest aver- 
age amount of net cash income per 
consumption unit, have the poorest 
home-use production record. Families 
in Stage II generally have a some- 
what better record in this respect, 
while those in Stage III raise even 
more of their own food. Families in 
Stage IV have by far the largest pro- 
portion producing “enough” of the 
several specified food products to last 
the family throughout the year.*? 
Several explanations may be sug- 
gested as to why the extent of home- 
use production, relative to the needs 
of the family, increases in each suc- 
ceeding stage of family development. 
In the first place, the larger amount 
of net cash income per consumption 
unit earned by families in Stage I 


“The period covered in the investigation 
of home-use production was the preceding 
five years. Emphasis was placed upon sev- 
eral staple food products easily produced in 
the region such as corn, potatoes, pork, and, 
In some counties, wheat. The rating 


' “enough” indicates that enough of these 


particular products was usually raised to 
satisfy the family needs throughout the 
year. 


“For a somewhat similar conclusion see 
E. L. Kirkpatrick, Rosalind Tough, and 


' May L. Cowles, op. cit., pp. 4, 5. Due to the 
» size of the sample, these differences are not 


1s, 


large enough to be highly significant al- 
though some of them reach the .05 level of 
significance. 
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may be a factor. These young couples 
do not feel the need of living-at-home 
as much as do the older families with 
relatively less cash income. Also, with 
no children it may be that these 
pseudo-families have fewer ties keep- 
ing them at home. They may be more 
prone to indulge in individualistic 
pleasures as opposed to raising food 
for home consumption, which is es- 
sentially an aspect of familism in a 
rural society. Gardening and caring 
for truck crop patches in the South 
are often the responsibilities of the 
women and children. Hence, lack of 
much labor force of this type in fam- 
ilies of Stage I may be another fac- 
tor. Concealed in this analysis is the 
factor of tenure status and, coinci- 
dentally, size of farming operations. 
Farm families higher up the agricul- 
tural ladder generally have larger 
farming operations and raise more of 
their own food.** It has been shown 
that families in the higher ranking 
tenure groups are over-represented in 
the later stages of the family cycle. 
This, then, may be another reason 
for the increase in home-use produc- 
tion in each succeeding stage of fam- 
ily development. 


Federal Aid 


Federal aid to these farm families 
is a supplement to their earned cash 
income and their home-use produc- 
tion.** It should be recalled that fam- 
ilies in Stage I make more net cash 
income per consumption unit than 
other families, the amount decreas- 


*Based on data elsewhere in the original 
study. 
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ing during the succeeding stages of 
the family cycle until the oldest child 
at home reaches maturity. Then there 
is an increase, followed by another 
decrease in Stage IV. On the other 
hand, home-use production increases 
in extent from Stage I through the 
succeeding stages. Families with the 
oldest child more than 24 years of 
age have a relatively high net cash 
income figure and a home-use produc- 
tion record second only to the few 
families in Stage IV. These families, 
then, should be less in need of relief 
than any other group. 

According to expectation, it is these 
families with the oldest child more 
than 24 years of age which have the 
smallest average amount of Federal 
aid per consumption unit (Chart 2). 
The average remains approximately 
constant from Stage I into the begin- 
ning of Stage II. However, as the old- 
est child at home passes the age of 
five, the average amount of Federal 
aid per consumption unit decreases, 
the decline continuing consistently 
through Stage III. This is undoubt- 
edly due to the increasing number of 
children with relief authorities not 
giving adequate consideration to this 
factor.” In Stage IV, the final period 
with no children in the family and 
the parents usually approaching old 
age, the figure increases sharply.*° 


“Federal aid includes direct or work re- 
lief in cash or kind received from the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration, Rural 


Rehabilitation Program and Civil Works 
Administration during the eighteen-month 
period, January 1, 1933 through June 30, 
1934. 

“Kirkpatrick has pointed out this danger. 
See E. L. Kirkpatrick, Rosalind Tough, and 
May L. Cowles, op. cit., p. 32. 
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The trend in the amount of Federal 
aid per consumption unit throughout 
the family cycle should be noted in 
relation to that for net cash income 
on the same basis (Chart 2).77 One 
would expect a decrease in earned 
income from one stage to the next to 
result in an increase in Federal aid. 
This is the case in the period when 
the oldest child is under five, earned 


income in relation to the consumption § 


needs of the family decreasing and 
Federal aid on the same basis in- 
creasing slightly. This inverse rela- 
tionship is even more striking in the 
final stage. Furthermore, families in 
the period when the oldest child is 25 
or over show an increase in earned 
income over that of families in the 
preceding stage and a decrease in 
Federal aid. All of these relationships 
are to be expected. However, between 
the time when the oldest child passes 
the age of five and the time when he 
reaches the age of 24, earned income 
per consumption unit is consistently 
decreasing, while Federal aid on the 
same basis is also decreasing. It 
would appear that here is the period 
in the family cycle when the shoe 
pinches most from the point of view 
of cash available for family living. 
But, as has been noted, home-use 


“The differences between the means for 
the sub-groups are large enough to be highly 
significant, with the exception of the dif- 
ference between Stage I and the first sub- 
group in Stage II. 

“Tt should be noted that net cash income 
data are for the year 1933, while Federal 
aid figures are for the eighteen-month 
period, January, 1933, through June, 1934. 
However, since the amount of income in 
1933 would materially affect the need for 
relief during the following six months as 
well as during the earning period, it 1s 
believed that this comparison is valid. 
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production is increasing during this 
period of family development and net 
wealth is being accumulated. There 
is evidence that certain psycho-social 
advantages are accruing to the fam- 
ilies during this period of increasing 
family size.2* Loomis has pointed out 
some of the non-economic values pos- 
sessed by farm families during these 
stages.2® Numerous studies of deser- 
) tion and divorce have shown that dis- 
integration of the family is much less 
likely at this time in the family’s his- 
tory. Further points are made below 
regarding the greater stability of 
residence of families in these par- 
ticular phases of the family cycle. 
Summarizing, it appears that the 
stage in family development when 
these dependent farmers are most in 
need of cash is when the oldest child 
in the home is just reaching maturity. 
This is the stage in which there may 
be several youth in the family. Re- 
habilitation programs should take 
this significant factor into account 
and rural youth should have a def- 
inite part in any such program. 
' To some extent one may expect 
families in which the net cash income 
in 1933 was lowest, in relation to the 


consumption needs of the family, to 
have accepted Federal aid sooner 


“Loomis has shown that family size in- 
creases consistently from Stage I, through 
Stage II and into Stage III until the oldest 
child reaches the age group 20 through 24. 
See C. P. Loomis, op. cit., p. 12. For similar 
findings see E. L. Kirkpatrick, Rosalind 
Tough, and May L. Cowles, op. cit., p. 2; 
C. E. Lively, op. cit., p. 16; N. L. Whetten 
and Others, Rural Families on Relief in 
Connecticut, Connecticut Agricultural Expe- 
riment Station, Bulletin 215, 1937, p. 51; 
C. P. Loomis and C. Horace Hamilton, 
op. cit., p. 231. 

“C. P. Loomis, op. cit., pp. 57-61. 
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than families with relatively larger 
earned income. Except for the fact 
that families without children in 
Stage I went on relief in large pro- 
portions sooner than would be justi- 
fied on this basis, the expectation is 
fulfilled. Although young couples 
with no children had by far the larg- 
est net cash income per consumption 
unit, the proportion who received 
Federal aid as early as 1932 was 10.6 
per cent larger than was the case with 
families just entering Stage II, and 
a smaller proportion remained inde- 
pendent until 1934.°° Here is another 
indication that families without chil- 
dren may be more prone to enjoy in- 
dividualistic pleasures and may have 
less resistance against economic dif- 
ficulties. However, this is mentioned 
only as an hypothesis, especially since 
Whetten has reached just the oppo- 
site conclusion in a study of rural re- 
lief families in Connecticut.*! 

As the age of the oldest child at 
home increases, and, as we have seen, 
the amount of net cash income per 
consumption unit decreases, families 
more frequently sought assistance at 
an early date. When the age of the 


oldest child is more than 15 and ap- 
proaches 24, the tendency for fam- 


“The number of cases in Stage I is so 
small as to make any difference between this 
group and the group with the oldest child 
under 5, in the proportion receiving aid in 
1932, insignificant from a statistical stand- 
point unless it were more than 20 per cent. 
It should be noted that, for families first 
receiving relief in 1932, there is a time lag 
of two years between the time of first assist- 
ance and the date of classification of the 
family according to stage of development. 
It is believed, however, that this time dis- 
crepancy is not sufficient to invalidate the 
analysis. 

“N. L. Whetten and Others, op. cit., pp. 
48-52. 
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ilies to go on relief relatively early in 
the Federal aid program becomes 
less noticeable. Then, when the oldest 
child has reached 25 and earned in- 
come in relation to the family’s con- 
sumption needs takes a sharp up- 
turn, the proportion of families re- 
ceiving Federal aid early in the pro- 
gram decreases. Finally, in Stage IV 
with no children remaining in the 
home, the families were forced to ask 
for assistance sooner.** 


Stability of Residence 


Up to a certain point, stability of 
residence for a farm family is highly 
desirable from both an economic and 
a social point of view. As movement 
from farm to farm is generally 
thought to be too rapid among farm 
tenants in the South, it may be well 
to examine the relation between sta- 
bility of residence and the family 
cycle among these farm tenants on 
relief. In this analysis, families other 
than tenants are omitted. 

As the tenant families pass from 
one stage to another in the family 
cycle, they seem to achieve greater 
stability of residence.** This is in- 
ferred from the fact that those in the 
early period of family development 
have been on the present farm a 
smaller median number of years. 
Generally speaking, as the age of the 





“The differences here noted are large 
enough to be highly significant. 

“For similar findings, see E. L. Kirkpat- 
rick, Rosalind Tough, and May L. Cowles, 
op. cit., p. 24; W. F. Kumlein and Others, 


The Standard of Living of Farm and Village 
Families in Six South Dakota Counties, 
1935, South Dakota Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, 1938, p. 46. 
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oldest child at home increases, the 
median number of years on the pres- 
ent farm increases, as indicated by 
2.1 years for the first period of Stage 
II and 2.9 years for the first period of 
Stage III. This is consistent until the 
oldest child reaches maturity, at 
which point stability of residence ap- 
pears to weaken slightly. Nothing can 
be said with certainty concerning the 
stability of residence of families in 
Stages I or IV as the number of cases 
is too small for statistical analysis. 
However, inspection of the interview 
schedules for these few families in- 
dicates that those in Stage I are in- 
clined to be very mobile, possibly 
somewhat more mobile than families 
in Stage II. Those in Stage IV appear 
to be relatively stable, somewhat com- 
parable to families in Stage III. 
Searching for explanations of the 
above findings, one should realize 
that in the young, growing family 
several shifts from farm to farm are 
often desirable in order to adjust the 
size of farming operations to the 
changing size of family. As the length 


of farming experience of the tenant in- 
J 


creases, his stability of residence also 
increases.** It may be, then, that this 
is a concealed factor explaining the 
increasing stability as the family 
progresses through the life cycle. To 
test this possibility, the material has 
been analyzed according to the num- 
ber of years the head has farmed. It 
is found that stability of residence 
does increase as the number of years 

“This fact is clearly shown in unpublished 
material in the files of Dr. B. O. Williams, 


Department of Sociology, University © 
Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 
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farmed by the family head increases, 
as indicated by medians of 2.2 years 
on the present farm for those with 
less than 10 years experience and 
2.8 years for those with 19 or more 
years experience. However, among 
families the heads of which have 
farmed less than 10 years, those in 
Stage II of family development are 
more mobile than those in Stage III, 
the respective median number of 
years on present farm being 2.2 and 
2.4. The same is true for families in 
which the head has farmed between 
10 and 19 years, the medians being 
2.3 years for Stage II and 3.0 years 
for Stage III. Only in the group who 
have farmed the longest period of 
time is the reverse found, and here 
the number of families found in 
Stage II will always be very small. 
This seems to be proof enough that 
mere length of time in farming is not 
sufficient explanation for the increas- 
ing stability in each stage of family 
development until the oldest child 
reaches maturity. 

A more likely explanation seems 
to be that, as the family reaches its 
peak size in the middle of Stage III, 
it acquires more of the characteristics 
of familism. There are more internal 
ties of responsibility and dependency 
to keep the family solidary. Such a 
family will more likely please a land- 
lord and not be requested to leave the 
place. Such a family should also be in 
a better bargaining position to rent a 
good farm on which a relatively sat- 
isfactory living can be made. The re- 
sult would logically be a tenant fam- 
ily relatively stable in residence. 
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Summary 


In the development cycle of any 
farm family from its origin to its 
final period, certain stages may be 
delineated. It has been shown in other 
studies that these stages have a dis- 
tinct influence upon certain struc- 
tural and behavioral characteristics 
of families. The family life cycle may ° 
be studied through historical analysis 
or by the cross-section method. The 
latter procedure is used in this study 
of farm families on relief in North 
Carolina. 

In the absence of a non-relief con- 
trol group, the study of North Caro- 
lina farm families by Loomis must be 
largely relied upon for comparable 
data. With some exceptions, his 
methods employed in analyzing the 
data as related to the family life 
cycle are similar to those used here. 
Comparison of findings in the present 
study with those in the study by 
Loomis indicate that by and large 
these farm families on relief are 
normal in so far as the process of the 
family life cycle is concerned. Among 
families of the present study, the 
various relations found between cer- 
tain stages of family development 
and selected structural and behav- 
ioral characteristics are quite similar 
to those found by Loomis. 

In the family life cycle, Stage I is 
composed of young childless couples. 
In this stage, families in the lower 
ranking tenure groups are over-rep- 
resented in the sample here studied. 
There is little net wealth and pro- 
duction of food for home consump- 
tion is not extensive relative to the 
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needs of the family. Although these 
young couples earn much more net 
cash income per consumption unit 
than do families in other stages, they 
accepted Federal aid earlier and in 
larger amounts per consumption unit, 
with the exception of families in the 
final stage. Weak vitality in resisting 
economic difficulties is exhibited. A 
relatively high rate of mobility 
among tenants is indicated. 

As these farm families progress 
through Stages II and III, the period 
from the time the first child is born 
until the last child leaves the home, 
the proportion in the higher ranking 
tenure groups increases and more net 
wealth is accumulated. Home-use 
production also increases. However, 
ability to meet family needs with 
cash income declines, probably be- 
cause of the increasing number of 
children. Also the amount of Federal 
aid received per consumption unit de- 
clines. From an immediate and purely 
economic point of view, these fam- 
ilies apparently feel the pinch of hard 
times more than do the others. The 
period in the family cycle when this 
situation is most pronounced is from 
the time the oldest child is 10 years of 
age until he reaches 24. Relief author- 
ities evidently fail to recognize the 
increasing needs as the family pro- 
gresses through this period of devel- 
opment. However, this is when the 
family is attaining its maximum size 
and there are indications also that it 
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is a period of increasing family solid- 
arity. As noted above, the extent of 
production of food for home consump- 
tion increases in relation to the needs 
of the family. Stability of residence 
among tenants increases noticeably, 
this possibly indicating that families 
in this period are best able to please 
the landlord or are in a better bar- 
gaining position to rent a good farm 
on which they can be satisfied. The 
shiftless character so often attributed 
to Southern tenant farmers seems to 
apply less to this group than to ten- 
ant families in other stages of family 
development. 

Stage IV, the final period in the 
family cycle when no children re- 
main in the home, is definitely a 
weaker period, as one would expect. 
Although these families are able as a 
rule to hold their relatively high 
tenure status and accumulated net 
wealth and are not inclined to be 
mobile, their net cash income per con- 
sumption unit is low and their de- 
pendence upon Federal aid rather 
high. Their best resource probably is 
to combine with an offspring’s family 
in an earlier stage of family develop- 
ment. But more and more this pro- 
cedure of combining several genera- 
tions into one family is disappearing 
from the mores of the people, even in 
Southern agriculture recognized as 
one of the last strongholds of fan- 
ilism in this country. 
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Patterns of Crime In a Rural South Dakota County 
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ence ABSTRACT 

bly ’ Comparatively little is known about the dynamic factors producing crime 

ilies in rural society. Previous research largely has been confined to the comparison 

ease of rural with urban crime rates. This study seeks to examine the patterns of 
crime in terms of their social setting. In a rural area, relatively untouched by 

bar- urbanization, a survey of offenders during the past fifty years reveals de- 

arm linquency is growing in excess of population increase. There is a high incidence 
of criminality among town people, certain ethnic groupings, the divorced and 

The unmarried, and the young. These are reflections of the roles which members of 

uted these strata occupy in the local social order. Communities have little insight 
into the factors producing criminality, and regard each delinquent as a case of 

s to personal demoralization. The administration of justice is attuned to punishment 

ten- rather than to prevention or rehabilitation. Crime in a rural society requires 

: analysis in the context of rural life rather than merely through comparison 
mily with urban patterns. 


Se sabe poco comparativamente sobre los factores dindmicos producentes de 
the crimenes en la sociedad rural. Estudios anteriores se han limitado mayormente 
a la comparacién de las proporciones de crimenes rurales y urbanas. Este 





= estudio tiende a examinar los criménes desde el punto de vista del fondo social. 
y a En una 4rea rural poco afectada por la urbanizacién, una muestra de ofensores 
ect, durante las ultimas 50 afios revela que la delincuencia ha aumentado en exceso 
del aumento de poblacién. Hay gran incidencia criminal entre los habitantes de 

as a pueblos, ciertos grupos étnicos, los divorciados, solteros, y los jévenes. Esto 
righ refleja el papel que los miembros de estas clases hacen en el 6rden social local. 
| Las comunidades se dan muy poca cuenta de los factores producentes de 


net criménes, y considera cada delincuente como un caso de desmoralizaci6n per- 
sonal. La administracién de la justicia se preocupa mas por el castigo que por 


) be prevenir los crjmenes. El crjmen en una sociedad rural requiere un analisis con 

con- relacién al medio social mas bien que para ser comparado con la incidencia 
urbana. 

de- 

ther Despite the observation of students crime as a function of urbanization 

Y 8} of social problems that crime is in- with little analysis of the dynamic 

nily} creasing in rural America,! there has forces at work in rural society pro- 

lop-F been comparatively little research in ducing criminality.® ’ 

pro} this field. With a few notable excep- This study seeks to examine the 


patterns of crime in a rural area that 


era} tions,” inquiries into rural criminality ! . : 
is relatively untouched by urbaniza- 


"img— have been confined largel - 

n in shuts the dole anda tid bs a tion. The unit of exploration is Hutch- 
a: ee ee eee ose inson County located in southeastern 
“|. of urban areas. Most studies focus on ———— 

am- "See, for examples, Kate Holladay Clag- 








* Professor of Sociology, University of 
South Dakota. 

** Instructor, Freeman Junior College. 

‘For recent statements see, Carl M. Rosen- 
quist, Social Problems (New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1940), p. 202 and Bruce Smith, 
Police Systems in the United States (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1940), p. 38. 


horn, Juvenile Delinquency in Rural New 
York (U. S. Department of Labor, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau Publication No. 32, 1918); 
James Mickel Williams, Our Rural Heritage 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1925), p. 174- 
184; and Arthur L. Wood, Social Organiza- 
tion and Crime: The Etiology of Crime in 
Small Communities of Wisconsin (Ph.D. 
Thesis, University of Wisconsin, 1940). 
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South Dakota. Its total population is 
reported in the 1940 Census as 
12,668.4 Two-thirds of the group live 
on farms and the remainder in small 
towns, none of which exceeds 1,300 
in size. The criminal population is 
defined as the residents of Hutchin- 
son County® convicted by the local 
County,® Circuit, or Federal District 
Courts of having committed either 
a misdemeanor or felony in the 
County.’ 


*For an incisive presentation of this point 
of view see John F. Vuillenmeier, “A Com- 
parative Study of New York City and 
Country Criminals,” Journal of Criminal 
Law and Criminology, XI: 528-530 (1921). 
It does not follow that such research is 
futile; see the studies reported in P. A. 
Sorokin and Carle C. Zimmerman, Prin- 
ciples of Rural-Urban Sociology (New 
York: Henry Holt, 1929), p. 370-401; 
in Walter C. Reckless, Criminal Behavior 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1940), p. 81-85; 
and in George B. Vold, “Crime in City and 
Country Areas,” The Annals 217: 38-45 
(September, 1941). 


‘The population in 1890, the first year 
covered by this inquiry, was 10,469. It in- 
creased to the high of 13,904 in 1930 and 
then fell off during the next decade. 


*There were 64 cases of non-residents con- 
victed of offenses in Hutchinson County. 
Their deletion was made in order to concen- 
trate on an intensive examination of the 
major stratum of the criminal population, 
i.e., the resident group. The non-resident 
offenders are worthy of research for they 
(though only 14 per cent of the criminal 
population) make up a unique and yet 
integral part of the total configuration. 


"Justice of the Peace Court records were 
omitted. In consequence there is a bias in 
the form of under-representation of mis- 
demeanors and the volume of crimes. This 
decision was made because of the unre- 
liability of their records. Although the 
statutes of the State require two different 
governmental agencies to check these rec- 
ords to insure their completeness and per- 
manence, many have been destroyed or lost 
while some of the Justice of the Peace of- 
ficers have made no pretense of keeping any 
records. 


Extent of Crime During the Past 
Fifty Years 


Between 1890 and 1940, there was 
a total of 382 court convictions for 
criminal acts committed by residents. 
Of these cases, 9.7 per cent were of- 
fenses against persons, 28.3 per cent 
were violations of property rights, 
and 62.0 per cent were acts against 
the public.* In order of their fre- 
quency, among crimes against the 
person, sex offenses ranked first; lar- 
ceny was the commonest crime 
against property; and liquor law vio- 
lations and failure to send children 
to school constituted most of the 
crimes against the public. 

The per cent of the total popula- 
tion convicted of crime rose steadily 
from the 1890-1900 period to an all 
time high between 1920-1930 and then 
slightly receded in the following ten 
years. Crime increased at a greater 
rate than population growth. Certain 
factors have an important bearing 
upon this increase. In the earlier 
years there were fewer legal restric- 
tions on human behavior, hence there 
were fewer laws that could be vio- 
lated. The enactment in later years 
of measures running counter to the 
local mores had a pronounced in- 
fluence upon crime trends. The 
Eighteenth Amendment was such a 
law. Between its ratification in 1919 
and its repeal in 1933, 104 of the 244 
offenders convicted during this period 


"Hutchinson County residents convicted of 
crime in other regions are not included be- 
cause of the difficulty of a nation-wide can- 
vass of former residents. 


*The South Dakota Compiled Laws of 1929 
divides crime into these three classes. 
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were liquor law violators. The facili- 
ties for committing offenses and for 
dealing with infringements were 
meager in the early period. Before the 
motor vehicle became the common 
mode of transportation, restricted 
mobility limited the possibility of un- 
dertaking certain types of crime. It 
was also more difficult for the law-en- 
forcement agencies to hear of crimes 
and to apprehend offenders. Pioneer 
folk preferred to deal with cases of 
lawlessness outside the courts. Dis- 
cipline in the home, in the church, or 
in the neighborhood itself, fre- 
quently took the place of a court pro- 
cedure; only the more serious offend- 
ers were brought into court. In recent 
years, law officers are often called 
upon for minor offenses. This shift in 
role is partially revealed in the types 
of cases handled by the courts during 
the last few decades. The ratio of mis- 
demeanors to felonies was .28 to 1 in 
the first half of the fifty year period 
as compared with .40 to 1 for the 
second half. 

There was a marked change, too, 
in the kind of crimes committed. In 
terms of all offenses, crimes of per- 
sonal violence dropped from 52 to 7 
per cent while crimes against the pub- 
lic rose from 22 to 65 per cent. Unlike 
other rural areas, the proportion of 
property crimes remained relatively 
constant. The growth of offenses 
against the public is explained par- 
tially in terms of the changes in the 
relationship of the local groups to 





‘The slight increase from 26 to 28 per 
cent of property offenses when tested for 
significance of difference was found to be 
explainable in terms of chance. 


the State as a whole. When the first 
foreign-born immigrants arrived in 
Hutchinson County, they found no 
native, dominant population with 
functioning institutions and estab- 
lished codes of behavior. This meant 
that each immigrant group per- 
petuated its own norms, seeing little 
in other groups’ traits worthy of fol- 
lowing. The poor farming practices 
of the few local “Yankees” made them 
a despised lot that no other group 
sought to emulate.’® But in the State 
as a whole, Yankees were in control 
of governmental affairs and embodied 
their standards into State statutes. 
Conflict ensued. Issues such as the 
use of liquor and compulsory school 
attendance led to clashes and to the 
conviction of many local persons for 
crimes against the public.! Several 
of the ethnic groups considered edu- 
cation essential only for ministers 
and teachers, and felt time spent in 
school by children to be a superfluity. 
Hence many failed or refused to send 
their children to school and were 
deemed law-violators. 


Differential Influences of Towns and 
Farms Upon Criminal Behavior 


Approximately one-third of Hutch- 
inson County’s inhabitants live in 
towns. In earlier years the rate of 
crime was higher among farm than 
town population; in recent years the 


“Poor farming practices and even un- 
kempt town places are commonly referred 
to as “Yankee ways.” 

“For a succinct description of this process, 
see Constantine M. Panunzio, “The Foreign 
Born’s Reaction to Prohibition,” Sociology 
and Social Research, VIII: 223-228 (1934). 
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crime rate of the towns has been 
twice that of the agricultural areas. 
This is in part due to the fact that 
the newer types of crimes, e.g. viola- 
tion of liquor and compulsory school 
attendance laws, are under closer 
scrutiny of law-enforcing agencies in 
towns. As was earlier noted, offenses 
which are increasing most rapidly are 
crimes against the public and there is 
a higher incidence of this type of 
crime among town than farm people, 
as can be seen in Table 1. 


TABLE 1. 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY 


A greater per cent of adults are 
married among farm than town peo- 
ple. In the farm areas, marriage oc- 
curs earlier and on the average lasts 
longer; in addition, there are fewer 
divorced women and men. These fac- 
tors mean that more adults are sub- 
ject to family control on the farms." 
That this control is more effective 
than in the towns is evidenced by the 
fact that a third again more of those 
who were convicted of crime in the 
towns were married than among the 
farm group. 


PER CENT DISTRIBUTION OF TOWN AND FARM POPULATION COMMITTING 


CRIMES BY TYPE OF OFFENSE, HUTCHINSON COUNTY: 1890-1940 





Crime 
Committed Against 


Percent of Farm 
Population 


Percent of Town 
Population 





ae 0.44 0.22 
was’ 1.61 0.53 
kis 3.06 1.17 





Differences in age composition, pro- 
portion married, and community co- 
hesiveness between town and farm 
groups are contributing factors to the 
differential crime rate. Earlier town 
settlements consisted of homogeneous 
family units with common cultural 
backgrounds and strong, community- 
wide bonds. In later years, they be- 
came more heterogeneous, attracting 
young, unmarried boys and girls with 
a variety of traditions from neigh- 
boring farms. This portion of the age 
population has a high rate of crime.'” 
The impact of town life upon the 
young adult is revealed in the fact 
that 21 per cent of the town’s crim- 
inals and only 13 per cent of the 
farm’s criminals are under the age of 
twenty. With the advance in age, 
town-farm differences shrink and dis- 
appear in the older age groups. 


"See section, “Role of Age.” 


The Impact of Ethnic Groupings 


In this comparatively isolated, 
rural area, ethnic traditions influence 
nearly every aspect of life, including 
crime. When the amount of crime 
committed by each ethnic group is 
considered in relation to that group’s 
proportion in the general population, 
the rate is highest for German-Rus- 
sians,'* and lowest for the German- 
Catholics. This is shown in Table 2. 

The low incidence of crime among 
the German-Catholics can be traced 


“See section, “Relationship of Marital 
Status to Criminality.” 

“The German-Russian category includes 
a few whose ancestors came directly from 
Germany, although most of their fore- 
fathers had migrated from Germany to 
Russia and then to the United States. All 
of them are Protestants, though not all of 
the same denomination. They are classified 
as one group because they live together, 
intermarry, and share the same general 
cultural patterns. 
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TABLE 2. PER CENT DISTRIBUTION OF GENERAL AND CRIMINAL POPULATIONS BY ETHNIC 
GROUPS, HUTCHINSON COUNTY: 1890-1940 





Percent of Percent of 





Ethnic Groups General Criminal 

Population Population 
NI oo dicen Wu OR oe wER Os 54.7 61.0 
eee ee 2.2 2.4 
I ee ee era 13.2 13.6 
EP eo Ore rer ee 2.7 2.6 
ee ee re 2.6 2.1 
SR i ere g wie 6 aa bd oh a RR RESO 11.2 4.2 
NT ee 13.4 14.1 
Po ote Bats Salk lace tik agi e Mole ars 100.0 100.0 





to a number of factors. The group 
came directly from the more strictly 
disciplined German States of the 
Rhineland. Unlike the German-Rus- 
sians and Mennonites, they had not 
expertenced the disorganizing in- 
fluence of several migrations. Upon 
coming to this County, they settled in 
a compact area in the northwestern 
corner and established two large, 
highly-organized, Catholic parishes 
with well-attended parochial schools. 
Then, too, behavior frowned upon by 
the more puritanical elements in the 
general population is considered 
normal by German-Catholics. For 
example, moderate drinking, dancing 
and card playing are integral parts 
of community life and are partic- 


ipated in by the whole family. Par- 
taking in such activities does not out- 
law the individual from his group, 
produces no mental conflict, provides 
no occasion for bravado resulting 
from disregard of taboos, and elim- 
inates futive trips into marginal en- 


vironments for entertainment. 


“Although these Mennonites also have a 
German-Russian background, they have 


settled in more or less compact areas and 
have had cultural patterns distinctly differ- 
ent from those here called German-Russians. 
The majority have also had a Hutterite 
background in Europe. 


The German-Russians, in contrast 
to the German-Catholics, have the 
highest criminal rate of all the ethnic 
groupings. It is to be noted that 76 
per cent of their crimes were mis- 
demeanors. Moreover, as seen in 
Table 3, 69 per cent of their of- 
fenses were against the public. On 
further examination it is found that 
most of these offenses were committed 
by middle-aged persons and were vio- 
lations of liquor statutes during the 
prohibition period and fines for fail- 
ure to send children to school. Status 
among the older generation of Ger- 
man-Russians is achieved more by ad- 
herence to the norms of the ethnic 
group than by conformance to the 
codes of society as a whole. A deviant 
from the German-Russian ways is 
quickly disciplined but there is no 
loss of prestige for failure to comply 
with laws superimposed from above 
by the State. 

The high rate of property crimes 
among Mennonites as shown in Table 
3 is significant. An examination of 
the value system of the Mennonites 
reveals a heavy emphasis on land 
ownership and frugality.’*° Although 

*See John D. Unruh, “The Mennonites in 


South Dakota,” South Dakota Historical 
Review, II: 147-170 (1937). 
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TABLE 3. 


PER CENT DISTRIBUTION OF ETHNIC GROUPS BY TYPE OF CRIME, HUTCHINSON 


CouNTY: 1890-1940 





Crime Committed Against 








Ethnic Groups Person Property Public Totals 
German-Russians ...... ee 8.2 22.8 69.0 100.0 
Hungarian-Catholics .......... 0.0 22.2 77.8 100.0 
ad Pha ores aula kicane nia 14.0 46.0 40.0 100.0 
ee 10.0 10.0 80.0 100.0 
Pennsylvania-Dutch ........... 37.0 38.0 25.0 100.0 





it was common to refer to the over- 
zealous person whose acquisitiveness 
led him into extra-legal activities as 
an unverschomper man, high status 
was accorded to the individual with 
property gained through any pro- 
cedure, lawful or unlawful. This pat- 
tern can be traced back to the Old- 
World peasant attitude condoning the 
appropriation of property from the 
more affluent as a method of gaining 
goods which were forbiden by law.‘ 
The group also has had elaborate 
puritanical concepts in certain 
spheres of life.1* During the early 
years when church discipline was the 
primary means of social control with- 
in the group, lack of premarital chas- 
tity, “worldliness” in dress, participa- 
tion in tabooed entertainment, pos- 
session of musical instruments or 
firearms, and smoking constituted the 
bulk of the disciplinary cases. Appro- 
priating property of others was a 
“private” matter, the offense usually 
being handled within the family 


“For a discussion of this in the area from 
which the Mennonites migrated, see James 
Mavor, An Economic History of Russia 
(London: E. P. Dutton, 1914), Vol. II, p. 
261-262. J. M. Williams traces the carry- 
over of this pattern into rural America in 
Our Rural Heritage, op. cit., p. 179. 

“See S. Joachim, “Toward an Understand- 
ing of the Russia Germans,” Concordia Col- 
lege Occasional Papers, I: 1-26 (August, 
1939). 


where it was punished, ignored or 
justified, depending upon the atti- 
tude of the household. In recent 
years, although “inviting things to 
come along” had generally met with 
disapproval in the community, it is 
still not a violation of the most sacred 
mores. 

A striking dissimilarity in the ex- 
tent of criminality within ethnic 
groups between those living on farms 
and in towns is evident. Thus Men- 
nonites have a greater proportion of 
their farm population convicted of 
offenses than of their town residents. 
Holding constant the factor of size, 
the degree of criminality is more 
than twice as great among farm peo- 
ple. The larger number of Hutteris- 
chen-Mennonites on farms and Swiss- 
Mennonites in town and the older age 
of the town group, many of whom 
are retired farmers, are clues to the 
marked divergence. Hungarian-Cath- 
olics have the reverse pattern—a 
greater percentage of their town 
population being convicted than of 
their farm group. Again holding 
constant size, the proportion of crim- 
inals is 55 per cent higher among 
town people. Examination of the 
types of crimes committed by Hun- 
garian-Catholics reveals that over 
three-fourths of their offenses are 
acts which are more readily appre- 
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hended in town—crimes against the 
public. This is also true of other 
ethnic groupings. Thus Scandinav- 
ians, with 80 per cent of their offenses 
being crimes against the public, have 
85 per cent more criminality in towns. 
Those groups with comparatively low 
percentages of crimes against the 
public, such as the Pennsylvania- 
Dutch, have an average of two-thirds 
again as much criminality on farms. 


Relationship of Marital Status To 
Criminality 


In proportion to their number in 
the County, the divorced have by far 
the highest crime rate and the wid- 
owed the lowest. The single and the 
married appear in the offender group 
in proportion to their size in the total 
population.” 

Other studies report the criminal- 
ity of the widowed and of the di- 


ity can be explained by reference to 
the statuses of the various marital 
groups in an isolated rural society. 
Thus a widowed person in an agricul- 
tural area is much more under the 
control of primary groups than is the 
case in cities and hence is more law- 
abiding. The single in the rural areas 
of the Great Plains have an excess of 
males and consequently a substantial 
proportion of them never marry.*! 
The unmarried adult male is not, 
however, an unattached individual, 
mobile and free of social control, for 
the patriarchal family system of this 
region exercises continuing family 
control. He resides with his parental 
family, works on their farm and par- 
ticipates in social life as a member of 
that group. Community opinion in 
this area continues to regard divorce 
as a grave violation of the mores and 
only the extreme deviant secures one. 


‘.BLE 4. Per CENT DISTRIBUTION OF GENERAL AND CRIMINAL POPULATION AGED 18 


AND OVER BY MARITAL STATUS. HUTCHINSON COUNTY: 1890-1940 





Percent of General 
Population 18 and Over 


Marital Status 


Percent of Criminal 
Population 18 and Over 





0.30 3.36 
27.56 29.16 
67.45 65.03 

4.69 2.45 

100.00 100.00 





vorced as above the married; here the 
widowed are lower and the divorced 
many times higher.*° The dissimilar- 





“The critical ratios for the observed dif- 
ferences between the general population and 
the criminal population were significant for 
the widowed and divorced and not signif- 
icant for the other two categories. 


See Gustav Aschaffenburg, Crime and 
Its Repression (Boston, 1913), p. 162-168; 
and John L. Gillin, Criminology and Pe- 
nology (New York: D. Appleton-Century, 
1935), p. 51-52. 

“WW. F. Kumlien, Basic Trends of Social 
Change in South Dakota: Population Ten- 
dencies (South Dakota Agricultural Expe- 
riment Station Bulletin 327, 1939), p. 43-48. 
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Divorcés have low prestige, are 
omitted from “respectable society,” 
and usually find marginal persons 
their only source of companionship. 
In such circumstances, it is not sur- 
prising to discover that their rate of 
criminality not only exceeds that of 
the married, but is substantially 
greater than that of divorced persons 
in cities. 

While offenses against the person 
rank lowest for all groups, crimes 
against the public are the chief 
law violations of the married, di- 
vorced and widowed. The single com- 
mit most often acts against property. 
The difference in age between marital 
groups is one of the main reasons for 
such dissimilarities. The married, for 
example, have a higher mean age 
than have the single. When this var- 
iable is held constant by taking only 
those from 30 to 50, the difference be- 
tween their rates of committing acts 
against the public is not statistically 
significant. 


Role of Age 


The volume of juvenile delinquency 
is increasing at a more rapid rate 
than the growth of crime in the adult 
population.?? This increase began in 
the early Nineteen-twenties and has 
continued down to the _ present. 
Among the youngest group, those be- 
tween 10 and 15, recent years have 
witnessed a greater quickening in the 
rate of delinquency than for any 
other section of youth below 25. Be- 
tween 1930 and 1935, the number of 
delinquents doubled and the period 
1935-40 has five times as many as 
the preceding five years. This is in 


contrast to the trend for urbanized 
areas of the country which displays 
no sharp increase in recent years.** 
This trend may be traced in part 
to the lessening of primary group 
control over children in the last few 
years. Although the family system of 
this area preserved its traditional 
solidarity when other regions were 
undergoing secularization, it is now 
beginning to experience the disor- 
ganization that accompanies such 
change. 

Despite the growth in juvenile de- 
linquency, the two age groups with 
the highest proportion of crime in 
comparison to their numbers in the 
general population are young adults 
between 20 and 25 and the middle- 
aged from 45 to 55.°* The crimes of 
the former group are primarily of- 
fenses against property, whereas 
those of the latter are largely offenses 
against the public. The varying rates 
are shown in Table V. 


Professional Criminality 


To what extent is the average of- 
fender an habitual criminal, a mem- 


ber of a gang regularly engaged in 
illegal activities as a way of gaining a 
living? Compared to urban criminals, 
the rate of recidivism is low*—only 


“For a similar observation of another 
rural area see Robert D. Leeper, “A Study 
of Delinquency in Thirty Counties of Idaho,” 
Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, 
XVI: 386-436 (1925). 

*Walter C. Reckless and Mapheus Smith, 
Juvenile Delinquency (New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1932), p. 22-29. 

“The critical ratios for these two groups 
are over 3. 

“Urban rates are approximately 45 per 
cent. See Federal Bureau of Investigation, 

. S. Department of Justice, Uniform 
Crime Reports, X: 212 (1939). 
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TABLE 5. PER CENT DISTRIBUTION OF GENERAL AND CRIMINAL POPULATION BY AGE 
GROUPS, HUTCHINSON COUNTY: 1890-1940 

Percent of Percent of 

Age General Criminal 
Population Population 

10-14.9 14.99 4.17 
Bs a Da ath oe de a a abe 14.08 10.70 
| ee 12.05 15.99 
ED ie oi cm on Idiney a aen seat E te 10.19 13.60 
tg ee oe ed 9.26 12.80 
8” ee eer a 16.24 17.86 
SE kh aces Bees 10.42 - 18.15 
SN tg es asd ek oe ewan ees 6.66 6.55 
ESS ee preroee 4.34 0.18 
2 rrr 157 0.00 
MN ees y sae cde era rere 100.00 100.00 





13 per cent of the criminals having 
been convicted more than once. Of- 
fenses against the public were the 
most common types of convictions in 
recidivism cases, 70 per cent having 
such records. Twenty-four per cent 
were reconvicted for crimes against 
property and 6 per cent for crimes 
against persons. Local public opinion 
severely condemns crimes of passion 
but is relatively indifferent concern- 
ing offenses which jeopardize the 
general public welfare as defined by 
law. 

Farm people were reconvicted as 
often as town criminals. Differences 
in the rate of recidivism by ethnic 
groups were evident. Among German- 
Catholics, only 7 per cent of the crim- 
inals repeated their crimes, among 
German-Russians, Scandinavians, 
and Mennonites, the rates of recid- 
ivism were between 12 and 15 per 


cent. 

As might be anticipated, criminal 
activity in a rural area is seldom of 
an organized gang type; in only 24 
per cent of the cases were two or 


more persons known to be involved in 
the same crime. There is, however, a 
trend for offenders to operate to- 
gether. In the last two decades the 
number of known criminal accomp- 
lices has increased, at a rate in excess 
of the growth in the number of of- 
fenders. In terms of the number of 
accomplices, two offenders operating 
together was the most common com- 
bination. The larger the group, the 
younger the average age. In cases of 
two accomplices, the average age was 
23; for three, 21; and for four, 19. 

Most of the associates in crime 
were formed among persons residing 
in towns. Three-fourths of the accom- 
plices were German-Russians and 
Mennonites; over half of the groups 
consisted exclusively of one ethnic 
background and 63 per cent were pre- 
dominantly of one ethnic group. In 
recent years, associates have tended 
to consist of mixed ethnic groups as 
external symbols of differences have 
disappeared and recognized common 
interests emerged. 
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Community Life and Crime 


To what extent are the members 
of the various communities aware of 
the patterns of crime and actively en- 
gaged in controlling delinquents? In- 
terviewing representative local pub- 
lic officials, including those engaged 
in the administration of justice, bus- 
inessmen, and school teachers, re- 
vealed that the communities had little 
insight into the nature of local 
crime.*® In the town with the highest 
rate of crime in the County, com- 
munity leaders stated that it was less 
troubled by such matters than any 
place in the whole area. In most com- 
munities, condemning and forbid- 
ding are deemed adequate techniques 
for securing conformance of individ- 
uals. The delinquent is thought to be 
inherently perverse and in no way 
the product of community life.** 

In no community are constables or 
marshals trained in police work. 
Their wages are equivalent to that of 
unskilled workers in the locality. 
Chief qualifications for employment 
consist of a “good reputation” as a 
sober citizen, need of a job, and loy- 


alty to the political faction in power. 
Few have more than a grade school 
education, many have never read the 
statutes.2* Most of them described 


*Paul Vogt makes a similar observation 
in his survey of crime in two rural counties. 
Introduction to Rural Sociology (New York: 
D. Appleton-Century, 1917), p. 203. 

“See Edward N. Clopper, “Rural Child 
Delinquency,” Survey, XVI: 607-608 (1921) ; 
and Frank Tannenbaum, Crime and the 
Community (New York: Ginn, 1938), p. 
3-23 for descriptions of this type of logic. 

*See Bruce Smith, Rural Crime Control 
(New York: Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration, 1933) for a detailed portrayal that 
applies to this area with but few minor 
variations. 


their roles as consisting of routine 
handling of public nuisances by 
temporary jailing and of aiding in 
the committment of offenders to the 
State institutions. Law enforcement 
is tempered by the status of the of- 
fender, the affluent often being 
handled outside of court while those 
from “across the tracks” being jailed 
and held for trial. The theory given 
by local officials for their actions is 
that the former come from good stock 
and are not criminals by nature, 
whereas the latter are products of 
the worst elements and must be pun- 
ished to be deterred from further 
offenses.*° 

The lack of recreation in the fam- 
ily, church and community that ap- 
peals to the younger generation has 
led them to patronize “hang-outs” 
such as taverns, pool-rooms, and cer- 
tain side-streets in towns. The old 
folks dominate the primary groups 
and see no value in newer ways of 
spending leisure time,*° insisting 
that the traditional forms of recrea- 
tion are adequate. The findings of a 
survey fifteen years ago of this same 
locality are still true: “In the small 
towns and rural districts little has 
been done to provide recreation for 
the children.”** 


*Applicable here is the discussion by Ed- 
win H. Sutherland, “White-Collar Crimin- 
ality,” American Sociological Review, V: 
1-12 (1940). 

"See Paul Landis, “Problems of Farm 
Youth—A Point of View,” Social Forces, 
XVIII: 500-509 (1940). 

“Dependent and Delinquent Children in 
North and South Dakota (U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Children’s Bureau Publica- 
tion No. 160, 1926), p. 93. 
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Conclusions 


Misconduct in this area is largely a 
product of the clash between the 
ascribed norms of conduct and the in- 
ability of various sections of the popu- 
lation to fulfill them. Thus the high 
proportion of offenses against the 
public is the result of conflicts be- 
tween the mores of local ethnic groups 
and the codes ascribed by the State. 
Similarly, the growth of delinquency 
in certain strata of the population 
can be traced to the cleavage between 
the traditional values of the adults 
who control the communities and the 
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more secular ways of such groups as 
youth. 

These conclusions are illustrative 
of the findings made possible through 
a contextual analysis of crime in 
rural life. This logic applies equally 
to other fields of rural research such 
as social _ stratification, minority 
groups, mental disorders, housing 
and health. If criminality in this lo- 
cality had been studied in the tra- 
ditional style of comparing the rates 
with those of urban areas little would 
have been revealed about the dynamic 
factors producing delinquency in this 
rural area. 





Farmers’ Attitudes To Farm Programs 


By David Ross Jenkins* 


ABSTRACT 


A representative sample of farmers in Edgefield County, South Carolina was 





questioned about fifteen operating or suggested programs directly or indirectly 
affecting agriculture. The responses were rated by the schedule-takers on a 
five-point scale ranging from “strongly disapprove” to “strongly approve.” 
Clusters of individuals reacted in a similar manner to certain groups of ques- 
tions. For example, one cluster strongly favored youth programs, old-age assist- 
ance, and land-use planning but was neutral towards live-at-home programs. 
Another cluster strongly opposed all programs except cover crops and con- 
servation payments, and so on. A statistical technique is applied here to identify 
the patterns of response in detail. Background traits that explain the cluster- 
blocs are examined. 


Se interrogé6 una muestra representativa de labradores del condado de 
Edgefield sobre quince programas vigentes o sugeridos que afectan la agricul- 
tura directa o indirectamente. Los interrogadores tabularon las respuestas en 
una escala de cinco puntos que variaba de “completamente opuesto” a com- 
pletamenta a favor.” La reaccién de ciertos grupos de individuos fué semejante 
en el caso de ciertos grupos de preguntas. Por ejemplo, un grupo favorecié 
completamente programas de juventud, de asistencia a la vejez, y de proyectos 
para el uso de la tierra, pero se mantuvo indiferente hacia los programas 
concercientes a la vida en el hogar. Otro grupo se opuso completamente a todos 
los programas excepto al del subsidio de la conservacién del terreno y de la 
siembra de plantas benéficas al terreno, y asi por el estilo. Aqui se aplica una 
téenica estatistica para identificar los modelos de respuestas en detalle. Se 
examinan también los rasgos de fondo que explican la formacién de grupos. 
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It is possible to take the schedules 
of an opinion survey and identify by 
simple inspection some groupings, 
clusters, or “parties” among the re- 
spondents. The schedule-taker him- 
self frequently forms a rough classi- 
fication as he goes along. Few indi- 
viduals respond to a set of questions 
in an entirely original manner, and 
the repetitions and agreements begin 
to form patterns in the mind of the 
man who asks the questions so that 
he feels able to anticipate the ans- 
wers to some extent. Are these sub- 
jective groupings of any value? Can 
such clusters of respondents be 
identified in an objective way from 
the completed schedules? The graph- 
ical-statistical technique of “cluster- 
bloc analysis” is applied here in an 
attempt to identify from the schedules 
patterns that are too large and too 
intricate for recognition by subjective 
methods or by the simple process of 
inspection. The data were gathered 
in Edgefield County, South Carolina, 
in the spring and early summer of 
1941.** 

The purpose of the analysis is to 
determine whether farmers can be 
classified into fairly homogeneous 
groups or blocs on the basis of their 


* Assistant professor of Rural Sociology, 


Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson, 
South Carolina. 

** The project on farmers’ attitudes, of 
which this study presents a part, was con- 
ducted under a cooperative arrangement be- 
tween the South Carolina Agricultural Ex- 
Tr .ent Station and the Division of Farm 
Population and Rural Welfar ] 
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responses to a number of questions 
on agricultural and related programs. 
It is recognized that there are, in fact, 
no organized “parties” corresponding 
to these groupings in Edgefield 
County. It is likely that the farmers 
themselves are unaware of align- 
ments that exist. However, if these 
questions should become the subject 
of controversy or conflict, it can be 
said with some confidence that the 
organization of like-thinking people 
into parties would follow the lines of 
the blocs described here. A knowl- 
edge of the “anatomy of opinion” on 
agricultural programs and also the 
identity of persons who form the core 
of certain blocs may be useful to the 
agencies developing agricultural pro- 
grams. 

Field-interviewing to obtain farm- 
ers’ opinions calls for skill and under- 
standing on the part of the inter- 
viewer, and this practically excludes 
the use of a large sample. Thus a 10 
per cent sample of farm operators 
already selected for economic and 
sociological studies in Edgefield 
County was adopted for the survey of 
attitudes. Almost all the farms in 
Edefield County grow some cotton, 
consequently the AAA list of con- 
tract-signers contains the names of 
about 98 per cent of all farm oper- 
ators. For the purpose of sampling, 
the remaining thirty or forty farmers 
not cooperating with the AAA were 
omitted because their names and ad- 
uresses were unknown. The contract 

umbers representing the 1714 oper- 

tors were transferred to cardboard 
dises and thoroughly mixed. From 
nis universe 171 discs were drawn at 
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random and the farm operators thus 
selected constituted the sample. 

Extensive tests were made to de- 
termine the reliability of the sample 
before field interviewing began. 
From AAA records information was 
obtained on each sample farm and a 
comparison made between the sample 
and the universe. Comparison was 
also made with Census data for the 
whole county. It was found by the 
chi-square test that the differences 
between sample and universe, in 
tenure, color, source of loans, size of 
farm, and location by townships were 
well within the limits expected in ran- 
dom sampling. The close fit on the 
traits mentioned led to the conclusion 
that this was a highly representative 
sample. Nine cases out of the 171 
were lost in the interviewing stage. 
Two of the families had moved to live 
with relations. One operator had gone 
to the Army. Another operator (a 
widow) had gone to nursing school. 
One farm was abandoned. One oper- 
ator was deaf and dumb, and two 
refused to be interviewed. 

The attitudes of the farmers were 
sought on fifteen topics. These items 
are classified as follows: 

(a) Agricultural programs conducted 
or sponsored by federal agencies 

1. Allotting farmers a definite acre- 
age for cotton and other crops 

2. Planting winter cover crops on 
land to be in cotton next spring 

3. Government loans to farmers for 
seed and crop production 

4. Terracing hilly land to prevent 

erosion . 
5. Government purchase of sub- 

marginal land for forests 
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6. Live-at-home programs 
7. Government loans to help tenant 
farmers to become owners 
8. Government payments for soil 
conserving crops 
9. Land-use Planning 
(b) Activities of local or cooperative 
agencies 
10. School bus transportation 
11. CCC programs 
12. Old-age assistance 
13. Tax-assessment practices 
(c) Non-agency programs or pro- 
posals 
14. Transfer, by sale, of cotton allot- 
ments 
15. Activities and programs for 
young people in this locality. 

The expressed attitudes of the 
farmers are described as “positive,” 
“neutral,” and “negative” to indicate 
approval, indecision, and disapproval. 
Table I is a tabulation showing the 
combined responses. 

In making a simple tabulation such 
as Table I some relationships are lost. 
Once the Hollerith cards have been 
placed in the machine, the pattern 
of responses possessed: by each in- 
dividual is broken up. A farmer who 
favored 14 government programs 
and opposed one would have his one 
negative response tabulated with 
other negative responses, without re- 
gard to the part that the response 
played in the individual’s configura- 
tion of responses. The single negative 
response would carry as much ~‘ght 
as other negative ones made, perhaps, 
by farmers who opposed all programs. 
This problem arises sharply in an 
analysis of background traits. Using 
simple tabulation, conclusions about 
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TABLE 1. OPINIONS ON 15 PROGRAMS EXPRESSED BY 163 SAMPLE FARMERS IN EDGEFIELD 
CouNTY, SOUTH CAROLINA, May 1, 1941. 
Number of Farmers 
Program Positive Neutral Negative 
1. Cotton allotments ............ 122 7 34 
2. Winter cover crops ........... 127 31 5 
eT 8 eae 122 18 23 
ee Fait mk aa ale ek ee 150 7 6 
5. Forest purchase ........... ; 87 42 34 
eS... hem encdeaes 153 9 1 
ee ee 110 27 26 
8. Conservation payments ....... 141 9 13 
9. Land-Use Planning .......... 61 85 17 
00°C RR rere 142 3 18 
eee reer 123 21 19 
12. Old-age assistance ........... 145 5 13 
|) ee eee 33 83 47 
14. Allotment transfer ........... 51 44 68 
15. Youth programs ............. 82 27 54 





tenure, race, and other background 
traits conceivably affecting attitudes 
would be based on heterogeneous 
groupings in which compensating ex- 
tremes occurred. Thus more informa- 
tion would be lost than gained by 
throwing together, for the purposes 
of analysis, individuals who had noth- 
ing in common but identical responses 
on one item out of fifteen. Even the 
case-study technique, which retains 
the identity and response pattern of 
the individual, is inadequate when 
the data are massive, as in the present 
study. 

To avoid the problem, a method of 
cluster bloc analysis has been used 
instead of simple tabulation. The 
technique depends on the number and 
nature of agreements between pairs 
of farmers. Complete agreement be- 
tween two respondents might mean 
that both favored all programs, op- 
posed all programs, or had some 
identical combination of positive, 


neutral, and negative attitudes. To 
identify and count the agreements 


the data were transferred to Hollerith 
cards, and each card compared with 
every other. By placing one card over 
another and holding them up to the 
light, agreements could be seen, be- 
cause each agreements meant that 
both cards had been punched in the 
same place. The comparison of 162 
cards, involving 13,041 inspections, 
was made and the result recorded as 
a matrix. Separate records were kept 
for positive, neutral, and negative 
agreements. When any pair of farm- 
ers agree in supporting a program 
this is referred to as a “positive” 
agreement, and when a pair agree in 
opposing a program the agreement is 
described as “negative.” The identi- 
fied blocs are positive or negative 
according to the nature of the agree- 
ments on which they are based. 

A certain number of agreements 
could have occurred by chance. Thus 
if a schedule were marked at random, 
the chance of a particular item being 
marked positive would be one-third. 
The chance of another schedule being 
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marked positive on the same item 
would also be one-third. The prob- 
ability of the two schedules being in 
positive agreement would be one- 
ninth. The chance of neutral and neg- 
ative agreement occurring between 
the two schedules on the same item 
would also be one-ninth. Therefore if 
chance alone operated in the marking 
of schedules, one-ninth of 15 or 1.6, 
agreements would be expected to 
occur in each of the postive, neutral, 
and negative categories. The agree- 
ments considered in this analysis are 
well above chance, the highest level 
of negative agreement being 6, and 
the highest level of positive agree- 
ment, 15. The method used to discover 
cluster-blocs among the opinions of 
the farmers is based on that described 
by Beyle.! It makes possible the pat- 
terning of agreements so that farm- 
ers most completely in agreement 
with one another constitute the core 
of bloc. The procedure is to build up 
from agreements between pairs of 
farmers until the major blocs of opin- 
ion are identified. In essence it is a 
graphical short-cut by which links of 
agreement are arranged to show the 
most cohesive clusters and give a 
measure of the strength of cohesion. 
The diagrams in Figure I give an 
idea of the most important step—the 
simultaneous use of a graphical work- 
sheet and the matrix carrying pairs 
of agreements. Individuals having the 
greatest number of positive agree- 
ments with other individuals are 
placed on the diagram, and pairs 





*H. C. Beyle, Identification and Analysis 
of Attribute-Cluster-Blocs, University of 


Chicago Press (Chicago, 1931). 
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added stage by stage. Lines are drawn 
linking individuals in agreement, the 
with agreements of a lower order are 
type of line representing the extent 
of the agreement. As a “bloc” pattern 
(or closed system of links) appears, 
the individuals forming it are re- 
corded on a new matrix, with the 
individuals who have the strongest 
links at the “core” in the top left 
corner. The agreements of lower sig- 
nificance are added so that the blocs 
develop an inner fringe, an outer 
fringe, and finally stretch out to the 
area where chance agreements occur. 
A similar procedure is followed with 
the negative blocs. The development 
of the bloc system cannot be traced 
in detail here, but a description of 
the major ones is given. 


The Positive Bloc 


The nature of the relationships 
among farmers supporting the fifteen 
programs can be seen in part from 
the diagram in the upper half of 
Figure I. Individual farmers are rep- 
resented on the diagram by code 
numbers. It will be seen at a glance 
that the pattern of lines is very nearly 
complete, i.e., almost all the possible 
agreements appear. The diagram 
could be extended downwards from 
the core until all pairs of individuals 
whose agreement was significantly 
above chance were included. The 
links would, of course, be successively 
weaker as the bloc extended down 
from the core. For the purpose of il- 
lustration the part of the positive bloc 
system presented in Figure I is suf- 
ficient. One characteristic is observed 
throughout the entire pattern—a 
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Note: In these diagrams the code numbers representing individual farmers have been placed in levels 
according to the significance of the agreements between pairs. Nuclei rather than the entire blocs are pre- 
sented, because the presentation of bloc systems would require several colors. 


very complete linkage between all the 
individuals. There are no isolated 
systems of individuals linked to one 
another. A sharp contrast to this sit- 
uation is provided by the negative 
blocs described later. 

The opinions of the farmers form- 
ing the core of the positive bloc 
showed surprising similarity to the 
combined opinions of the total sample 
on certain topics: allotment of cotton 
acreages, the planting of winter cover 
crops, government loans for seed, etc. 
The bloc is differentiated from the 
rest of the sample by its attitudes 
towards land-use planning, present 
tax-assessment practices, the transfer 
of cotton allotments, and the existing 
youth programs. The positive bloc 


supports these programs far more 
strongly than do other farmers. In 
fact, these programs account for the 
statistically significant difference on 
the chi-square test when the bloc is 
compared with the total population. 
The conclusion is clear. Individuals 
who form the center of the “party” 
supporting agricultural programs are 
also the individuals who are willing 
to go furthest in support of land-use 
planning and youth programs. 

Who are the individuals composing 
the positive bloc? The three farmers 
at the inner core( code numbers 26, 
114, and 115 on Figure One) are 
white owners. Two of them have two- 
plow farms and one a four-plow farm. 
The inner fringe around them conr- 
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sists of 15 farmers, eight Negro and 
seven white. The positive bloc con- 
tains white owners and white tenants 
of the various size classes in about 
the proportion with which they occur 
in the population. The interesting 
fact is the statistically significant dis- 
crepancy in the appearance of Negro 
owners and tenants. The positive bloc 
contains three times as many Negro 
owners as expected, and about one- 
third the expected number of Negro 
tenants. It is possible that Negro 
owners tend to identify themselves 
with white farmers in their approval 
of government programs, while 
Negro tenants (many bordering on 
the sharecropper class) do not make 
the same identification. However, 
there is not enough data available for 
a full, definite conclusion on the ques- 
tion. The implication is that economic 
or tenure status is stronger than race 
in determining the opinions of Negro 
farmers. 

Negative or “Opposition” Blocs 

The application of the technique to 
the negative agreements was at first 
disconcerting because large, coherent 
blocs comparable to the positive bloc 
did not appear. This was due, not to a 
failure of the technique, but to qual- 
ities inherent in the data. Though 
there are numerous agreements 
among some pairs of farmers in op- 
posing programs, there is no marked 
cohesion of these pairs into blocs of 
farmers who are in substantial agree- 
ment with one another. The identified 
types of nuclei are shown in the lower 
part of Figure I. The fragmentary 
nature of the groupings will be 
readily seen by comparison with the 
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positive bloc. The significance of this 
fact would be demonstrated if the 
farmers opposed to government pro- 
grams were assembled in a meeting. 
On the basis of the attitudes ex- 
pressed to the interviewers they 
would break up into groups, but the 
groups of farmers who agreed among 
themselves by substantially more 
than chance would be confined to four 
or five individuals. Although the main 
fact is the absence of organizable op- 
position to the farm programs, it is 
important to note the attitudes of the 
small negative nuclei and some char- 
acteristics of the individuals who 
compose them. 

The three negative nuclei that were 
identified had some attitudes in com- 
mon. They opposed youth programs 
and the present taxation assessments. 
Opposition to youth programs was 
particularly strong. It will be re- 
called that the attitude towards youth 
among members of the bloc support- 
ing government programs was also 
of great importance. It seems likely 
that the attitudes of an individual 
farmer towards youth programs is 
the best single clue to his response on 
government programs in general. In 
contrast to the positive bloc only two 
Negro farmers occur among the 12 
individuals in the nuclei of the nega- 
tive blocs. They are both one-mule 
tenants and their role in the bloc sys- 
tems is relatively unimportant. One 
important individual is a white tenant 
with a large holding, and the remain- 
ing nine are white owners of sub- 
stantial farms. These are the individ- 
uals who would form the center of 
opposition to the government pro- 
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grams, but the hypothetical “‘parties” 
which they lead are weak and have 
no basis for common agreement ex- 
cept hostility towards youth pro- 
grams and the taxation assessments. 

Some comment should be made on 
the significance of the conclusions 
drawn from this analysis. In terms of 
the local situation the identification 
of leaders in groups supporting and 
opposing government programs is 
useful for further planning and de- 
velopment. The general conclusions, 
which may have applications outside 
Edgefield County, have to do with the 
structure of the blocs. Support for the 
production-control programs has been 
measured by referendum. Farmers 


voted for the continuation of the pro- 
grams when the question was sub- 
mitted to them. But most programs, 
especially the newer and more con- 
troversial, have not been submitted 
to the test. The present study based 
on a representative sample shows 
that there is overwhelming support 
for most of the government programs 
and cluster-bloc analysis leads to the 
conclusion that the strength of sup- 
port lies not merely in numbers. Op- 
position is split into factions possess- 
ing no common ground, while mem- 
bers of the positive bloc have a co- 
hesion that comes from numerous 
agreements among themselves. 











Some Cultural Factors Related To Occupational 
Mobility Among Wisconsin Farmers 


By George W. Hill and Harold T. Christensen* 


ABSTRACT 


Based upon a field survey of Wisconsin farm families, this study shows that 
farm boys are entering non-farm occupations to a greater degree than 
formerly and that their movement is influenced by a number of cultural 
factors. Nearly two-fifths of the farm-reared boys of today are in non-farm 
work, as compared with about one-fifth two generations ago. Desertion of farm- 
ing as an occupation is greater in families of low economic status. Nationality 
and religion also affect this behavior, but their influences were found to be 
greatest where economic pressures are weakest; i.e., in families of high eco- 
nomic status. In comparison with German farmers, Scandinavians have the 
greater occupational mobility and the greater increase in the same; and in 
comparison with Lutheran farmers, Catholics have the greater occupational 
mobility and increase in the same. Thus it seems that the German-Lutheran 
high economic status combination is most favorable to the retention of farming 
as a family occupation. There was found to be a negative relationship between 
size of family and occupational mobility, a fact ach taken along with the 
observation that Catholic families are disproportionately large, may help 
explain the higher occupational mobility among Catholics. Factor comparisons 
based upon territorial mobility resulted in essentially the same generalizations 
as those for occupational mobility given above. 


Basandose en una investigacion hecha de familias rurales de Wisconsin, este 
estudio muestra que los jévenes de las fincas entran en ocupaciones no agricolas 
en mayor proporcién que anteriormente y que tal movimiento es influjdo por 
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varios factores culturales. Casi dos quintas partes de los jévenes criados en 
fincas hoy dja estan en ocupaciones no agricolas, en comparaci6n con una quinta 
parte de hace dos generaciones. La desercién de la agricultura como ocupacién 
es mayor en las familias de bajo estado econémico. La nacionalidad y la 
religién también afectan esta actitud, pero tales influencias resultaron mayores 
donde la presién econémica era menor, es decir, en las familias de alto estado 
econémico. En comparacién con los labradores alemanes, los escandinavos tienen 
mayor mobilidad ocupacional y el mayor aumento en la misma; y en com- 
paracién con los labradores luteranos, los catélicos tienen mayor mobilidad 
ocupacional y mayor aumento en la misma. Asj parece que la combinacién 
lutero-alemana de alto estado econémico es la mas favorable para mantener la 
agricultura como ocupacién de la familia. Se hall6 también una relacién 
negativa entre el tamafo de la familia y la mobilidad ocupacional, cuyo hecho, 
junto con la observacién que las familias catélicas son desproporcionalmente 
grandes, explica en parte por qué hay mayor mobilidad ocupacional entre los 
catélicos. La comparacién de factores basados en mobilidad territorial dié como 
resultado esencialmente las mismas generalizaciones que ésas de mobilidad 
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ocupacional sobredicha. 


The phenomenon of occupational 
mobility within and between genera- 
tions—at least that portion having to 
do with change in type of employ- 
ment—has been so often studied 
from the economic point of view that 
it has become almost axiomatic to 
assume that the only motive in chang- 
ing jobs is economic. The present 
study was instituted to examine the 
possibility of other factors that might 
be related to the process of occupa- 
tional mobility. It was restricted to a 
study of farmers in Wisconsin in gen- 
eral, and to the movement of farm 
boys into non-farm occupations in 
particular. To what extent, we asked 
are farm boys deserting the occupa- 
tion of their fathers, and what are the 
factors affecting their choice in the 
process? 

The sample. Data for the study 
were obtained from a field survey of 
240 Wisconsin farm families, se- 
lected in such a way as to represent 


*George W. Hill, Associate Professor 
Rural Sociology, University of Wisconsin. 
Harold T. Christensen, Assistant Professor 
of Sociology and Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology, Brigham Young Uni- 
versity. 


certain types in economic status, na- 
tionality, and religion. The survey 
was conducted through personal in- 
terviews by Mr. Christensen during 
the summer of 1940. There was no 
thought of choosing a sample that 
would be representative of the state 
as a whole, but rather the plan was to 
represent certain culture types and in 
this way discover the effect of type 
factors upon the phenomen of occu- 
pational mobility.1 Economic status, 
nationality, and religion were the 
three factors chosen for analysis, and 
two areas in the state were selected 
purposefully to represent major ele- 
ments or types involved in these 
factors. 

It would obviously not be possible 
to study all types; and consequently 
it was decided to represent economic 
status by a high income area and a 
low income area; to represent na- 
tionality within each of these areas 


‘This paper is part of a larger study deal- 
ing with the effect of these factors upon 
several behavior patterns of Wisconsin 
farmers. For a theoretical framework of the 
larger study, cf. George W. Hill, “The Use 
of the Culture-Area Concept in Social Re- 
search.” American Journal of Sociology, 
XLVII (1), July, 1941, pp. 39-47. 
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by the two largest nationality groups 
which prevail in Wisconsin, German 
and Scandinavian; and, likewise, to 
represent religion in each area by the 
two largest religious groups, Catholic 
and Lutheran. On the basis of a pre- 
liminary analysis of published data 
from the census and elsewhere, Dane 
County was selected as the high in- 
come area and Price and Taylor 
counties as the low income area.? The 
final sample consisted of forty Ger- 
man Catholic, forty German Luther- 
an, and forty Scandinavian Lutheran 
families in the high income area, and 
the same number of each group in the 
low income area, making 240 cases in 
all. By selecting the cases in this way, 
the data could be arranged in such a 
manner that each factor could be 
analyzed with the other two factors 
controlled or held constant, as will be 
indicated below. 

Mobility through three generations. 
Information on the occupations of 
farm-reared males was obtained for 
three generations, making possible 
comparisons over time. The first gen- 
eration is represented by 519 indi- 
viduals, the fathers and paternal 
uncles of the family heads inter- 
viewed. The second generation is rep- 
resented by 849 individuals, the fam- 
ily heads interviewed and their 
brothers who entered an occupation. 
The third generation is represented 
by 296 individuals, the living sons of 
family heads who were twenty years 


*Data obtained later in the field survey 
verified this selection. Expressed on a per 
capita basis, farmers in Dane County were 
found to have an economic status nearly 
three times that of the Price-Taylor area. 


of age or over at the time of the 
study. On the basis of these cases, the 
percentage of adult males in non- 
farm work were calculated for all 
three generations, and the amounts 
and trends of occupational mobility 
noted. 

Tables I through IV below show 
the general trend to be in the direc- 
tion of an increase in each generation 
in the per cent of farm boys enter- 
ing non-farm occupations. With 
minor exceptions, this is true of all 
types studied. For the total sample, 
the percentage in non-farm work was 
19.5 in the first generation, as com- 
pared with 29.3 in the second, and 
39.5 in the third. This means that 
from grandfathers to grandsons, 
occupational mobility has doubled 
and that it now involves about two- 
fifths of all farm boys in the sample.’ 

Economic status as a factor. Table 
I is designed to show the relationship 
between economic status and occupa- 
tional mobility, and it is classified by 
both nationality and religion for pur- 
poses of control. It will be observed 
that in every group for each genera- 
tion, occupational mobility is greater 
in the low status area than in the 
high. Economic status, in other 
words, is a factor in occupational 
mobility, and the lower the status the 


°Cf. W. A. Anderson, “The Transmission 
of Farming as an Occupation,” Rural So- 
ciology, IV (4), pp. 433-448 (Dec., 1939); 
and V (3), pp. 349-351 (Sept., 1940). 
Anderson deals with samples in New 
York State, but from them he reaches 
essentially the same conclusions that we do 
here. His percentages for farm boys in non- 
farm work are somewhat higher than ours, 
but the increase in this mobility from gen- 
eration to generation is well marked in both 
cases. 
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TABLE 1. 
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RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ECONOMIC STATUS AND OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY 


THROUGH THREE GENERATIONS 





Classification of 


Percent Adult Males in Non-Farm Work 





Economic Status by Ist 


2nd 3rd 





Nationality and Religion! Generation? Generation® Generation* 
German Catholic 

Low Status Area ............ 27.8 33.9 42.6 

High Status Area ............ 8.9 19.9 26.5 
German Lutheran 

Law Geneme AMOS .........65. 26.4 40.0 42.9 

Bien Gtntus Aves ............ 25.9 23.4 24.3 
Scandinavian Lutheran 

Low Status Area ............ 21.0 31.9 62.0 

Pen Btatus APO ............ 15.0 27.8 32.6 
Total 

Low Status Area ............ 25.1 35.9 48.5 

High States Area ............ 16.3 23.2 27.6 
a ee a er ie 19.5 29.3 39.5 


1. Dane County was taken as the high and Price and Taylor Counties as the low 


income areas of this study. 


2. Father of family head and those of his brothers who entered an occupation. 
Calculations are on the basis of 165 schedules giving the occupations of 519 individuals. 
Fifty-three cases is the smallest number from which any percentage is figured. 

3. Family head and those of his brothers who entered an occupation. Calculations 
are on the basis of 237 schedules giving the occupations of 849 individuals. One hundred 
nineteen cases is the smallest number from which any percentage is figured. 

4. Living sons of family head who are 20 years of age or over. Calculations are on 
the basis of 120 schedules giving the occupation of 296 individuals. Thirty-seven cases is 
the smallest number from which any percentage is figured. 





higher the mobility. Apparently, the 
economic motive is a factor which in- 
fluences occupational change. 
Nationality as a factor. Table II 
pictures the relationship between 
nationality and occupational mobility. 
It is based upon families of the 
Lutheran faith only, which has the 
effect of holding the factor of religion 
constant; and it is classified by eco- 
nomic status, which has the effect of 
controlling that factor also. The table 
shows that, while a larger proportion 
of the German farm youth deserted 
their family occupation in grand- 
father’s day than did the Scandi- 
navian, just the reverse is true today. 


In the trend toward occupational mo- 
bility, in other words, Scandinavian 
farmers have moved more rapidly 
than German farmers. As a matter 
of fact, in the high status area there 
has been no increase at all in the oc- 
cupational mobility of German farm- 
ers, suggesting that where income is 
adequate German farmers are in- 
clined to stay with the soil. This 
tendency for farmers of German 
stock to resist change and conserve 
the patterns and values of agricul- 
tural life has been observed by 
others.‘ 

It is significant also in our own 
study that German farmers, in com- 
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RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN NATIONALITY AND OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY 
THROUGH THREE GENERATIONS 


TABLE 2. 





Classification of Percent Adult Males in Non-Farm Work 


Nationality by Ist 2nd 3rd 
Generation? Generation® Generation* 





Economic Status? 





Low Status Area 


hg Ek aa 26.4 

Scandinavian ................ 21.0 
High Status Area 

Soe 2a. pack, neh a4 25.9 

Scandinavian ............ ... 165.0 
Total 

ES ee ee eee 26.1 

Seandinavian ................ 17.3 
== ears 21.7 


40.0 42.9 
31.9 62.0 
23.4 24.3 
27.8 32.6 
32.6 34.9 
29.8 48.4 
31.3 41.9 





1. Only Lutheran families are considered in this table, which has the effect of hold- 
ing the religion factor constant. Low and high status areas are the same as defined in 


Table 1 above. 
2, 3, and 4. 


Same as footnotes 2, 3, and 4 in Table 1 above, except that here per- 


centages are based upon the occupations of only 323 individuals in the 1st generation, 
552 in the 2nd generation, and 179 in the 3rd generation. 


parison with Scandinavian, have 
higher fertility and lower relief, as 
well as lower occupational mobility, 
all of which suggest conservatism. 
Religion as a factor. In Table III is 
presented an analysis of religion as a 
factor affecting occupational mobil- 
ity. In order to control the nationality 
factor, only German families are here 
considered; and in order to control 
economic status as a factor, the data 
are classified into areas of high and 
low status. It will be observed that 
the movement of farm youth into 
other occupations was greater among 


‘Cf. Walter L. Slocum, “Ethnic Stocks as 
Culture Types in Rural Wisconsin,” (Un- 
published Doctor’s dissertation, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, 1940), pp. 83-86 and 
passim. In comparing German with Nor- 
wegian and native American farm patterns, 
Mr. Slocum concludes that the German is 
the most uniform and the most conservative. 
He speaks of the German farm family as a 
“hard-working, home-loving, conservative 
group,” p. 48. 


Lutherans than Catholics two genera- 
tions ago, but it is greater among 
Catholics today ; the increase of occu- 
pational mobility, in other words, has 
been greater among Catholics. But 
the greatest increase was among 
Catholics with high economic status. 
The generalization made above con- 
cerning the probable conservative 
nature of German farmers in occu- 
pational mobility apparently holds 
for Lutherans only, and those who 
are relatively well-to-do. German 
Catholic farmers on the upper eco- 
nomic levels have been close to the 
soil in the past, but if occupational 
mobility is any indication of a change, 
it must be said now that they are 
losing this trait rather rapidly. The 
explanation for this is not apparent 
from the table, but it is the opinion of 
the authors that the disproportionate 
size of individual Catholic families is 
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TABLE 3. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN RELIGION AND OCCUPATIONAL MoBILITy THROUGH 
THREE GENERATIONS 





Classification of 


Percent Adult Males in Non-Farm Work 








Religion by Ist 2nd 8rd 
Economic Status? Generation? Generation® Generation‘ 
Low Status Area 

RE ec 6 Se se ace Ma aan 27.8 33.9 42.6 

BI eh oe ie a ttn 26.4 40.0 42.9 
High Status Area 

I ree os oh ek pao ala 8.9 19.9 26.5 

I ota ashen ores erorins 25.9 23.4 24.3 
Total 

i os ee i gk le ae 15.8 25.6 35.9 

ES ns C9 ciate, oan 26.1 32.6 34.9 
I I ioe p's be Kates Oe 20.4 29.1 35.4 





1. Only German families are considered in this table, which has the effect of holding 
the nationality factor constant. Low and high status areas are the same as defined in 


Table 1 above. 
2, 3, and 4. 


Same as footnotes 2, 3, and 4 in Table 1 above, except that here per- 


centages are based upon the occupations of only 357 individuals in the 1st generation, 
604 in the 2nd generation, and 203 in the 3rd generation. 


a partial answer. Occupational mobil- 
ity is related positively to size of fam- 
ily, as Table IV shows; and since 


"From the field data of this study, the 
writers found the average number of chil- 
dren in completed families to be 5.9 for all 
cases. When the nationality and religion 
groups are compared without regard to eco- 
nomic status, the figures are 7.7 for Ger- 
man Catholic, 5.6 for German Lutheran, 
and 5.0 for Scandinavian Lutheran. When 
economic status is taken into consideration, 
the figures are 6.4 for German Catholic, 6.5 
for German Lutheran, and 5.0 for Scandi- 
navian Lutheran in the low status area, 
making a total average of 5.9 there; and 
9.4, 4.7, 5.0, and 5.9 respectively in the high 
status area. The greatest differences in fam- 
ily size are obviously between religious 
groups. Control of family size during the 
factor analysis of this study would have 
been highly desirable had the sample been 
large enough. By comparing family size with 
occupational mobility, however, it will be 
seen that economic status and nationality 
tend to influence mobility in spite of family 
size differentials, while in the case of re- 
ligion, mobility seems to be reinforced in 
the large families. A subsequent article will 
deal more fully with the problem of fer- 
tility in relationship to cultural de- 
terminants. 


Catholic families are larger than 
Lutheran,* it is logical to expect a 
larger movement into other occupa- 
tions from them. This difference does 
not show up among those on the 
lower economic levels in any signif- 
icant way, but the more well-to-do 
among the German Catholic farmers 
are apparently more willing to release 
the pressure of large families by 
pushing out into other occupations. 
It seems probable, although not 
positive, that religion affects occupa- 
tional mobility in an indirect manner 
—Catholics have larger families be- 
cause they are Catholics and then 
have greater occupational mobility 
because of their large families; on the 
lower economic levels Catholics and 
Lutherans alike have high occupa- 
tional mobility because of the eco- 
nomic pressure, but on the upper 
levels where economic pressure is rel- 
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atively absent the former are turning 
more to occupational mobility as a re- 
lease from their large families. 

Size of family and occupational 
mobility. The relationship between 
size of family and occupational mobil- 
ity is presented in Table IV. Per- 
centages are based upon raw data 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY 


those sons who have entered a non- 
farm occupation. This is as would be 
expected, for there are limits to the 
number of farms available. 
Miscellany. The attitude of farm- 
ers toward their occupation has some 
bearing on the problem of occupa- 
tional mobility as used in this study. 


TABLE 4. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SIZE OF FAMILY AND OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY 
THROUGH THREE GENERATIONS 





Percent Adult Males in Non-Farm Work 








Family? Generation? Generation* Genavetion* 
- Rrrerre rere eee 4.6 0.0 28.9 
DE a thie enweeeedekenreesd 16.3 26.0 37.5 
ED geitiah die enttaaaheedien 21.4 20.6 40.2 
ED 094.4. 0044s o eens see sevens 22.3 24.0 41.1 
5 or More Sons ............... 19.8 38.9 45.8 

PD. cane canta nnedsnatewed sas 19.5 29.3 39.5 





1. Classified by the number of adult sons in the family—those in the 1st and 2nd 
generations who had entered an occupation, and those in the 3rd generation who were 


20 years of age or over. 
2, 3, and 4. 


Same as footnotes 2, 3, and 4 in Table 1 above; except that here 22 cases 


is the smallest number from which any percentage is figured in the lst generation, 18 
is the smallest in the 2nd generation, and 21 is the smallest in the 3rd generation. In all 
cases these small numbers are in the group with only one adult son. 


from all schedules suitable for this 
analysis. Because of small numbers, 
no attempt has been made at factor 
control. Although it would have been 
advisable to remove the effects of 
economic status, nationality, and re- 
ligion from this analysis had the 
numbers been large enough to permit 
such procedure, the figures as they 
stand point to a definite positive re- 
lationship between size of family and 
occupational mobility. It holds gen- 
erally true in all generations that the 
larger the number of adult sons in the 
family, the greater the percentage of 


The folowing hypothetical questions 
were asked of each of the farmers 
interviewed: “If you were starting 
out again as a young person today, 
what occupation would you likely 
choose?’’, and “Why?” An analysis of 
their answers showed that 35.0 per 
cent would choose a non-farming oc- 
cupation, and of these, 87.2 per cent 
would do so for reason of the income 
involved. Of those who would choose 
farming, only 14.5 per cent would do 
so because of income, however, show- 
ing that for many people farming 
holds out non-monetary compensa- 
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tions for the financial inadequacies 
that are often present. 

Territorial mobility and occupa- 
tional mobility are closely associated. 
Of all sons twenty years of age or 
over in the sample, 59.8 had moved 
from the home farm. Similar per- 
centages were 60.9 for the low eco- 
nomic status as compared with 58.3 
for the high economic status group; 
53.5 for the German Lutherans as 
compared with 68.8 for the Scandi- 
navian Lutherans and 57.3 for the 
German Catholics; and 36.8 for fam- 
ilies with one adult son as compared 
with 46.4 for two sons, 64.4 for three 
sons, 76.8 for four sons, and 66.1 for 
families with five or more sons. Per- 
centages are higher for territorial 
mobility than for occupational mobil- 
ity all the way through, but factor 
comparisons are essentially the same 
in all cases. 

In close connection with this prob- 
lem is the question of which son takes 
over the father’s farm. Our data are 
complete on this point for only 53 
cases, and of these 26.4 per cent said 
that the father’s farm would go to an 
only son, 17.9 per cent to an oldest 
son, 29.3 per cent to a middle son, 
and 26.4 per cent to a youngest son. 
The evidence is inconclusive, but it 
does seem to raise a question on the 
conclusion that the farm is most fre- 
quently transmitted to the oldest 
son.® 

Summary and interpretation. Oc- 
cupational mobility among Wisconsin 





‘Cf. W. A. Anderson, op. cit., who con- 
cludes that it is taken over most frequently 
by the oldest son, with the youngest son 
coming next and the middle sons last in the 
frequency of transmission. 
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farmers, as measured by the per cent 
of farm males entering non-farm 
occupations, has been increasing 
rather rapidly through the last three 
generations. Approximately two- 
fifths of the present generation of 
farmers’ sons, as compared with 
about one-fifth of those in their 
grandfather’s day, pass out of farm- 
ing as an occupation. 

There is an inverse relationship 
between occupational mobility and 
economic status. The higher mobility 
among the poorer farm families sug- 
gests that economic pressures force 
farm boys into other occupations, an 
interpretation that finds support in 
the fact that the great majority of 
the farmers, who said they would 
choose some other occupation if they 
could start over again, said they 
would do so because of the income 
involved. 

Nationality and religion also enter 
in to shape the picture of occupa- 
tional mobility. It appears that eco- 
nomic status is the most important 
factor where the status is low; but 
on higher levels where economic pres- 
sure is relatively light, nationality 
and religion both play important 
roles. In comparison to the Scandi- 
navian stock, German farmers are 
more conservative and slow to 
change; they are close to the soil and 
resistant to the trend toward greater 
occupational mobility. In comparison 
to those of the Catholic region, Luth- 
eran farmers are the more conserva- 
tive and the least mobile at the pres- 
ent time. Catholics, with their dis- 
proportionately large families, are 
rapidly having to break up their tra- 
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ditional farming pattern; this is espe- 
cially true of those on the upper eco- 
nomic levels, for although their occu- 
pational mobility is not yet as high as 
those on the lower levels, the rate of 
increase of this phenomenon is 
greater. 

Size of family is likewise related 
to the movement of farm boys into 
other occupations. The larger the 
number of adult sons in the family, 
the larger the percentage that leaves 
farming. Economic status, nation- 
ality, and religion all affect size of 
family, and this in turn affects the 
transmission of farming. These four 
factors all impinge upon each other 
to form the patterns of occupational 
mobility. 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY 


Territorial mobility is greater in 
extent, but it follows the same gen- 
eral patterns as does occupational 
mobility. 

Evidence on which son most fre- 
quently takes over the father’s farm 
is inconclusive, but the data of this 
study give no support to the conten- 
tion that it is the oldest son. 

The present study was intended to 
be suggestive rather than exhaustive 
and conclusive. There is need for con- 
tinued research on occupational mo- 
bility if this important process in 
rural life is to be adequately under- 
stood. 





NOTES 


Edited by Paul H. Landis 


WHAT IS THE NATURE OF THE GENERAL COURSE IN RURAL SOCIOLOGY? 


The rapid expansion of rural sociology in 
various types of colleges and universities of 
the United States raises a question regard- 
ing the nature of the course in each one. Is 
there a uniformity of interest in topics per- 
taining to rural life or does the type of 
institution in which the course is offered 
influence its content to a marked degree? 
The data in Table 1 provides an answer to 
this question. The original figures were 
derived from a survey made in 1939 by the 
Teaching Committee of the Rural Sociolog- 
ical Society of which the author was a mem- 
ber but the material presented herewith was 
not included as a part of the committee 
report. 


The main point which the figures in this 
table substantiate is the expected agreement 
on the part of teachers in various institu- 
tions regarding the importance of certain 
topics.1 Social change, social institutions, 


*This ranking was based on a score de- 
termined as follows: If the topic received no 
emphasis it was scored 1. If minor emphasis, 
2, and if major emphasis, 3. These scores 
multiplied by the number of replies received 
constituted a total which, divided by the 
total possible scores, gave the actual rating. 
Thus, for all institutions combined, the topic, 
types of communities, was checked 92 times 
for major emphasis, 91 times for minor 
emphasis and 7 times for no emphasis. 
Thus (92x3), plus (91x2), plus (7x1) equals 








BASED ON REPLIES FROM 


RANK ORDER OF TOPICS OF INTEREST IN THE INTRODUCTORY COURSE IN RURAL SOCIOLOGY 


TABLE 1. 
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and rural population receive almost uni- 
versal emphasis. State universities and col- 
leges, and private and church colleges cor- 
respond closely to the total in their emphasis 
on these topics. The women’s colleges and 
teachers’ colleges, however, vary from the 
total and from the state universities and 
private schools in one important respect. 
Instead of having the rural school and edu- 
cation among the first ten topics they rate it 
forty-fifth in their list, probably because 
education and related topics are empha- 
sized in other courses. These institutions 
consider the farm family and home as being 
more important, and put rural children and 
youth in second place. They also rate rural 
leadership, socio-economic status of rural 
groups, rural health and vitality, and the 
development of rural society among the first 
ten on their list. 

According to replies from Negro colleges 
a considerable amount of emphasis is given 
to rural health and vitality, the rural neigh- 
borhood, and migration of rural-urban pop- 
ulation. The Junior Colleges pay less atten- 
tion to migration of the population but put 
more emphasis on rural play and recreation, 
socio-economic status or rural groups, and 
town-country relations than do any other 
group of institutions. 

The topics receiving least emphasis are 
also of interest inasmuch as some subjects 
like rural art which is rated forty-fourth in 
the list, is considered by many persons to 
be of great potential, if not actual, signif- 
icance in rural life. Evidently, teachers are 
not aware of these values or do not agree 
that they are important. Also, rural govern- 
ment which is an important influence in any 
community, either urban or rural, is rated 
thirty-ninth in the list for all types of insti- 
tutions. Such ratings constitute a challenge 
for the rural sociologist to describe more 
clearly through research and writing the 


465. As 190 institutions replied, the maxi- 
mum rating would be 190x3 equals 570. 465 
divided by 570 equals .82, which, multiplied 
by 100, gives 82, the actual score for this 
item. Dr. D. L. Gibson of Michigan State 
College suggested the method of scoring and 
supervised the scoring of the various topics 
and the preparation of Tables I and II. 


social conditions and phenomena which are 
sociologically important, but which may not 
be popular. 

Information concerning the sociological 
concepts emphasized in a majority of these 
institutions is presented in Table II. 

A total of 63 concepts was reported. The 
outstanding fact in their ranking is the 
emphasis which was given to the community, 
even though definitions of the community 
vary considerably in sociological textbooks. 
Organization, which was rated in second 
place by the 185 institutions combined is 
among the first ten concepts for all types of 
institutions except Negro colleges. Likewise, 
culture appears in the first ten for all types 
of institutions except Junior colleges and 
four colleges classified as “unknown.” A 
deviation of extreme nature is the emphasis 
which is given to the special interest group. 
State universities rank this subject sixth in 
point of emphasis whereas for all institu- 
tions combined it is ranked twenty-ninth. 
The amount of agreement evident in Table 
II, however, is sufficient to indicate that the 
conceptual frame-work of the subject is 
rapidly being built around social groups, 
social change, social institutions, social or- 
ganization, culture, and attitudes which re- 
sult in part from it. 

Such is the status of Rural Sociology at 
the present time. What its future develop- 
ment will be is a matter of conjecture. 
Neverthless, a few comments may be made. 
Its continued development in state universi- 
ties and land-grant colleges seems assured. 
The social problems of rural life are receiv- 
ing an increasing amount of attention as 
the relationships of rural life to national 
welfare become apparent. The nation is be- 
ginning a program of social planning which 
is certain to focus attention on social rela- 
tionships, both urban and rural, and the 
need for the study of them. 

Private colleges and universities as well 
as theological seminaries may be expected to 
follow the lead of the state universities for 
data presented in this paper show that the 
interests and approach of the two are sim- 
ilar. An increasing number of teachers’ col- 
leges, too, will be likely to offer courses in 
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the subjegt. The sociological interpretation 
of the school and its program in the rural 
community is indispensable in successful 
teaching, a fact which is being rapidly ac- 
cepted by educators. This relationship pro- 
vides the opportunity for laboratory work 
in the subject and some teachers are taking 
advantage of this situation in the methods 
used to present the subject. Finally, re- 
search dealing with administrative problems 
of social organization and questions of 
strictly scientific import is developing rap- 
idly so that teachers may not look in vain 
for facts to use in the classroom. 
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While these developments portend a 
bright future for the subject, they do not 
in any sense obviate the necessity for crit- 
ical and constructive thinking on the part 
of teachers. One purpose in offering Rural 
Sociology in a college curriculum, it may be 
assumed, is to train students to think log- 
ically, coherently, and conceptually about 
the social aspects of rural life. In order to 
do this teachers must be mentally alert and 
responsive to new developments in the field. 
Rural Sociology is a new science and its 
conceptual aspects are advancing rapidly. 

CHARLES R. HOFFER. 
Michigan State College. 





AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION PUBLICITY IN 


ELEVEN NORTHEASTERN 


INDIANA COUNTIES 


Indiana agricultural extension workers 
are awakening to an increasing need for 
study of rural people, so their efforts can be 
directed toward the realization of desired re- 
sults with the least expenditure of time, 
energy and money. So many contemporary 
agencies are attempting to gain the atten- 
tion of farm people that constant study of 
effective ways and means of reaching them 
is essential. 

Publicity in such forms as newspaper and 
farm magazine stories, radio broadcasts, 
circular letters and post cards, posters, and 
by word of mouth, is “stock in trade” for all 
livewire agricultural extension workers. For 
this reason a study was recently made of 
publicity phases of extension work in eleven 
northeastern Indiana counties which sur- 
round Fort Wayne, a city with a population 
of 118,193, an area where for several years 
extension agents have maintained a daily 
agricultural extension program over 


WOWO, a Fort Wayne radio station. 
Under the leadership of representatives 
of the office of the associate director of agri- 
cultural extension work, Purdue University, 
a survey schedule was designed to obtain 
certain basic information as to farm tenure, 
acreages farmed and family composition of 


farm residents of the area; to ascertain 
their age and education; to find out some- 
thing as to the availability of the more im- 
portant home conveniences and means of 
communication; to determine what news- 
papers, agricultural magazines, and radio 
programs come into the home regularly; and 
to discover certain attitudes relating to 
these means of communication. 

Interviews were made in 294 farm homes, 
selected at random, at predetermined dis- 
tances on routes passing through repre- 
sentative sections of the counties. All types 
of roads, and areas of various land and 
community characteristics, such as special 
religious groups or other unusual social 
characteristics were included on the routes 
traveled by the interviewers. Only homes in 
the open country were visited. All family 
heads and homemakers found at home were 
interviewed. 

The trend toward a rural population made 
up of increasing proportions of non-farmers 
and part-time farmers was seen in the fact 
that one-fifth of the families belonged to 
these two groups, a condition unthought of 
in Indiana a few decades ago. Adults per 
farm averaged 2.3, and children under 21 
averaged 1.5. 
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NOTES 


Considerably more than one-half the fam- 
ily heads and their home-makers had only 
eighth grade educations and only ten per 
cent had received any college training. More 
than forty per cent were over 50 years of 
age. 

While the 1930 census showed 62.3 per 
cent of the farm homes in the eleven coun- 
ties had telephones, the survey showed only 
slightly more than 45 per cent had tele- 
phones in 1940. The decrease in telephones 
on farms is noticeable in many parts of 
Indiana. Many were removed during the de- 
pression and not replaced. Possibly the auto- 
mobile is considered adequate to fill the 
emergency role formerly assumed by the 
telephone and the radio, with its continuous 
programs may furnish the lonesome farm 
homemaker the “company” once afforded 
by the telephone for “visiting,” making it 
seem advisable to eliminate the expenditure 
for telephone service. 

Almost every home received a newspaper. 
In fact, only six homes, of the 294, or two 
per cent, received neither a daily nor weekly 
newspaper. Although almost every county 
has a daily newspaper and every county has 
a weekly, many farmers take one of the 
two Fort Wayne newspapers to the exclus- 
ion of their own county paper. The Fort 
Wayne morning paper is delivered by mail 
while the evening paper is delivered to the 
door by special carrier. In one county 21 of 
22 homes where interviews were made re- 
ceived one or both of the Fort Wayne 
papers while only four homes received the 
home daily. Two hundred twenty-two, or 75 
per cent of the 294 homes received one or 
both of the Fort Wayne newspapers. 

A serious problem in agricultural exten- 
sion work in this district lies in the fact 
that most of the farmers read the Fort 
Wayne papers to the exclusion of their 
county papers, daily or weekly. The Fort 
Wayne papers cannot, or do not, give ade- 
quate publicity to agricultural news from 
these counties, limiting such “stories” to 
brief summaries. Furthermore, the two Fort 
Wayne papers are large, causing farm news 
to be buried between ads and city news, so 
that farm people are unlikely to find the 
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news county extension agents would like for 
them to read. 

Most homes surveyed were well supplied 
with periodicals, farm magazines pre- 
dominating. The leading farm magazine of 
the state and a mid-west farm magazine 
published in Illinois were equal in circu- 
lation. 

Readers were found to favor the grouping 
of farm and home news, either on a “farm 
page” or in a less formal way. Homemakers 
seemed less strongly in favor of this ar- 
rangement than did family heads. 

Much satisfaction is found in the fact 
that 58 per cent of the farmers and 45 per 
cent of the homemakers were reading 
county extension agents’ news “once a week” 
or more often. On the other hand, it seems 
serious to extension workers when almost 
half those interviewed read the agents’ news 
only “occasionally” or “never.” Undoubtedly 
a close relationship exists between the latter 
condition and the fact that the farmers did 
not receive the local county papers in which 
their county extension agents’ news 
appeared. 

Family heads and homemakers averaged 
only 30 minutes daily reading newspapers 
in the summer; both groups averaged more 
time in the winter. If it can be assumed that 
farmers are harder pressed for time to read 
in the summer than homemakers, and that 
duties permit equal opportunities for read- 
ing in winter, then it would seem that 
farmers are inclined to read newspapers 
more than their homemakers. 

The radio must be acknowledged to be a 
rapidly developing institution in American 
farm life. Younger people, especially seem to 
rely upon it greatly for news, entertainment 
and general information, and homemakers 
for religious satisfaction. Homemakers were 
greater radio enthusiasts than family heads, 
some of them having the receiver turned on 
almost the entire day, following eight or ten 
serials and other regular programs. 

News programs were most popular with 
both family heads and homemakers, this 
possibly being influenced by unsettled world 
conditions. It was interesting to find that 
religious programs were the second most 
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prominent of all types of programs heard 
generally by homemakers. H. B. Summers 
also found this true in his Kansas study.* 

A considerable number of family heads 
and their homemakers quite often listen to 
the extension agents’ special program. 
Twelve o’clock noon was preferred by more 
than two-thirds for agricultural programs. 

When expressing opinions as to form of 
agricultural radio programs desired, most 
persons much preferred interviews, i.e., 
more than one voice, and questions and 
answers. There was also a great desire for 
talks by farm people, giving their own 
experiences. 

Music was generally liked as a part of the 
agricultural program. 

Very few people were found to be taking 
notes during radio programs. Those who did 


*H. B. Summers, “The Kansas Radio 
Audience of 1939,” Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 
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were mostly women and the interviewers 
found most notes taken by women to be 
recipes. 

People did not like monologues, espe- 
cially when read. They like to hear more 
than one voice and 68.7 per cent of the 
family heads and 75.3 per cent of the home- 
makers preferred that those who speak on 
radio programs speak extemporaneously 
rather than from script. This fact is sup- 
ported by Miss Lillian Murphy’s study of 
the use of radio in 4-H club work.** She 
found that rural young people “were more 
interested in informal talks or interviews 
than they were in a_ bulletin style 
presentation.” 

L. M. BUSCHE, 
H. S. HECKARD. 
Purdue University. 


** Lillian A. Murphy, “The Use of Radio 
in 4-H Club Work,” Extension Service Cir- 
cular 352, U. S. D. A., March, 1941. 





FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO THE DEPENDENCY OF RURAL OLD PEOPLE! 


How do rural people who become depend- 
ent financially in old age differ from those 
who do not become dependent? In order to 
answer this question an investigation was 
made of recipients and non-recipients of old 
age assistance in rural Iowa (open country 
and places of less than 2,500 people). By 
random sampling 450 rural people ranging 
in ages from sixty-five to ninety-eight were 
selected and interviewed by the writer and 
two helpers. Half of the people interviewed 
were recipients of old age assistance, the 
other half were supporting themselves. 

It was found that poor health was one of 
the chief factors contributing to their de- 
pendency. The recipients of old age assist- 


*This study is part of a larger project 
dealing with problems of old age. It was 
carried out cooperatively by the Sociology 


Department at Iowa State College and the 
Old Age Assistance Division of the lowa 
State Department of Social Welfare. 


ance had poorer health when interviewed, 
and had had poorer health throughout their 
lives. The average recipient of old age assist- 
ance was several years younger than the 
non-recipient when he suffered his first 
chronic ailment. Although the recipients of 
old age assistance had less money to spend 
they had spent more on medical care during 
the preceding year than did the non-recip- 
ients. Further, a greater percentage of 
dependents were forced to retire from their 
regular work because of their health or be- 
cause of the health of the mate. 

Those who had become dependent in old 
age left the family nest earlier in life than 
those who were more successful financially. 
On the average, they took on the responsi- 
bility of a wife and family earlier and 
raised larger families than the non-depend- 
ent group. On the other hand, a greater per- 
centage of the recipients were married later 
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NOTES 


in life than the non-recipients and a greater 
percentage had no children. More of the 
non-recipients of assistance were married 
between the ages of 25 and 35 while the 
recipients married before and after these 
years. 

Those who married and whose marriage 
was unbroken by death or divorce were 
more likely to be financially independent in 
old age. They have a better chance of keep- 
ing off the assistance rolls because it is 
easier for two old people to make a living 
than one. If they are living in the open 
country or in a village the two can care for 
a cow and chickens and raise a garden, so 
that together they can make their living 
although they do not have a great surplus 
in cash. The aged person living alone finds 
greater difficulty in carrying on these activ- 
ities. Another factor contributing to the in- 
dependence of the married aged is that since 
both are living they doubtless have had 
superior health and have not found it nec- 
essary to spend heavily for medical care and 
burial. 

Those who were separated or divorced 
were found to be recipients of old age assist- 
ance in a greater proportion than the other 
groups. The fact that a person is divorced 
often indicates that he is maladjusted in 
other respects. Since the presence of divorce 
indicates emotional maladjustments it was 
to be expected that the highest dependency 
rate would exist among the divorced group. 
Further, the division of property which 
takes place with divorce depletes the eco- 
nomic resources of both. 

The next highest rate of dependency was 
found among the widowed group, and the 
single group came next. The old person who 
is widowed may have been reduced to de- 
pendency by the sickness and death of the 
mate. These added expenses may have used 
the reserve which had been saved for old age 
and the remaining spouse must accept old 
age assistance. 

When the single group was considered by 
sex classification it was found that the single 
men had a very high dependency rate while 
the single women had a lower dependency 
rate than that of any other group, even 
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lower than that of unbroken marriages. This 
is probably explained by the fact that if a 
man does not marry it often indicates some 
mental or physical abnormality, while 
among the spinsters this factor is of less 
importance. Further, many of the women 
who do not marry seek a career and seem 
to be more thoughtful in providing for old 
age. Another factor is that spinsters and 
widows can make a place for themselves in 
the home of a relative in old age. Children 
will care for the aged mother, and nephews 
or nieces are often glad to have a maiden 
aunt live with them to help care for the 
children. The widower and the bachelor are 
confronted with a different situation, for 
they cannot prove their worth in the home 
of the relative, as can the aged female. 
Often the children and relatives blame the 
man for his dependency and do not object 
to his applying for old age assistance. 

“A rolling stone gathers no moss,” held 
true with the old people in this investiga- 
tion. The recipients of assistance had moved 
more often and had engaged in more occu- 
pations than the old people who were inde- 
pendent financially. Those who had worked 
at a trade or were unskilled laborers had a 
higher dependency rate than those who had 
been farmers or professional people. 

It would seem that the years of educa- 
tion would bear little relationship to de- 
pendency among the aged in this sample, 
since a majority of them were engaged in 
agriculture. (Two-thirds gave farming as 
their lifetime occupation.) It was found, 
however, that the recipients of old age as- 
sistance had attended school fewer years 
than the non-recipients. Since most of them 
had engaged in non-technical and non-pro- 
fessional work it was probably not the lack 
of education which caused them to fail fi- 
nancially. The more probable explanation 
is that the person who pursues his education 
for more years also has other qualities 
which are characteristic of those who are 
successful financially and who plan for their 
future. 

Fewer recipients of assistance carried 
life insurance or ever had carried life in- 
surance; a greater percentage of them had 
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dropped insurance once carried. This latter 
would be expected since the individual might 
be forced to drop his life insurance when 
faced with financial reverses. The fact that 
a man fails to carry life insurance in his 
active years may, however, indicate a gen- 
eral attitude toward planning for the future. 

In conclusion, we can say that certain 
differences do exist between recipients and 
non-recipients of old age assistance. Some 
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of these differences such as health, age of 
marriage, size of family reared, and marital 
status are factors in causing dependency in 
old age. Other factors such as carrying life 
insurance, and years of education may dif- 
fer in the two groups but these factors do 
not necessarily give a clue to the cause of 
the dependency in old age. 
JuDSON T. LANDIs. 

Southern Illinois Normal University. 





RURAL CHURCHES AND THE WAR* 


Judging from the experiences of the First 
World War and the subsequent reactions, 
the churches should probably not be ex- 
pected to serve as agencies of propaganda 
for the military program. They should not 
set out to do everything in the name of 
national defense but should keep before 
themselves the timeless goals of mankind. 
Evidently, the work of the churches is to be 
found through some natural division of 
labor which is theirs alone. 

It may be to the best interests of a nation 
for the church to maintain a unique po- 
sition with regard to war in order that it 
may make its contribution, perhaps not to 
the fighting but to the preservation of spirit- 
ual, cultural and communal values. The 
church may make that contribution if it can 
be instrumental in preserving an area of 
sanity in a war-torn civilization and if it 
can be a conscience to the state in a time of 
temptation to aggression, vengeance and 
exploitation. 

Through its appeal to the brotherhood of 
man, the church may be able to help re- 
lieve the tensions of hatred generated by 
the war. It can foster morale for worthy 
social living in a time of national crisis. It 
may assist in setting ethical standards for 


* Adapted from a paper read before the 
annual meeting of the Rural Sociological 
cca New York City, December 27-29, 


social and economic activity, and in edu- 
cating the public in preparation for peace 
at the end of the conflict. Thus, the church 
could conceivably make a unique contribu- 
tion by working at the task of revitalizing 
the embattled civilization and democracy 
for which the nation is fighting. 

The rural church will experience some 
difficulty in its effort to attain these ideals 
because of the class-structure of organized 
religion, the hide-bound institutionalism of 
the church, the divisive sectarianism of 
denominations and the inbred mentality of 
rural provincials. It may make a significant 
contribution if it can overcome these weak- 
nesses within itself, clarify its own philos- 
ophy and invest its energies in a service for 
the whole range of human problems. The 
situation which is being created by the war 
suggests the beginnings of an outline for the 
future rural church program. 

1. The greatest need of humanity after 
this war will be the prevention of a third 
world war. The churches should join in 4 
vigorous movement now to help provide 
leadership for the achievement of this ob- 
jective. The churches can contribute to the 
future welfare of world society by pressing 
their effort to become one of the centers of 
a wide study of world organization for 4 
just and durable peace. Account must be 
taken of the fact that over 70 per cent of 
the world’s population lives by agriculture. 
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The rural church must do everything pos- 
sible to require a recognition of the eco- 
nomic and social issues of the rural world 
involved in a just and durable peace. 

2. The rural church must strive to pre- 
serve civilization by keeping the cultural 
and community processes intact and work- 
ing during the disruptions of war. Migra- 
tion and economic revolution resulting from 
this conflict will, in all probability, accel- 
erate the transitions in rural society. Social 
engineering on a community and neighbor- 
hood basis is being forced upon rural insti- 
tutions, including the church. 

3. The church must contribute to a 
greater unity of the human race, a prime 
necessity if peace is ever to be permanent. 
It must have a program for the elimination 
of hate and for giving motivation to the 
cooperation of nations. The work of the 
International Institute of Agriculture, for 
example, needs the motivation of concern 
for the common interests of all humanity— 
particularly for farmers, peasants and vil- 
lage people everywhere—if its research is 
to materialize in good results in the face of 
strong nationalisms. The rural church may 
assist by encouraging a sense of solidarity 
among rural populations and by giving them 
the motivations necessary to their struggle 
for their own welfare. 

4. The rural church must help in the relief 
of suffering around the world. Refugees, 
prisoners of war, victims of famine, crip- 
ples and disease-ridden masses will call for 
charity on a tremendous international scale 
before the world returns to normal. Here is 
a program on which persons of all views 
may unite. 

5. The church must continue to take ac- 
count of the camp and industrial defense 
communities and the spiritual needs of the 
men and families of those under arms and 
in industry whose lives have been disrupted. 

6. The ideals of civil liberty, the Bill of 
Rights and the discovery of truth through a 
free science—usually the first casualties of 
war—are also the concern of the church if 
it would preserve democracy for the minor- 
ity as well as for the majority, foe as well 
as friend. 
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7. The church must educate the young in 
the folklore of its own mythology. The ideals 
of the Sermon on the Mount and of good 
citizenship are in danger while millions of 
rural youth are without adequate religious 
instruction, as is the case in America alone. 

8. In the midst of the emergency, the rural 
church must continue its concern for farm- 
ers and villagers whose lives are relatively 
routine in spite of the war. The “chores” of 
the comparatively “normal” community and 
the welfare of the rural civilian are still the 
major tasks of rural institutions. 

9. American churches should prepare to 
exchange rural specialists with other coun- 
tries during and following the war. Special 
missions of rural specialists will be needed 
here and elsewhere around the world in 
civilized countries to rehabilitate rural relig- 
ion and culture. Europe and America, not 
Africa and the Orient, may be the “dark” 
continents in this generation. This exchange 
of rural experts may well become the main 
spearhead of foreign missions tomorrow. 

10. Migration is a great problem in rural 
communities as farmers and villagers go out 
to defense industries and the armed serv- 
ices. After the war many of them will, in 
all probability, migrate back to the rural 
areas. The rural churches must prepare to 
cooperate with other rural institutions in 
dealing with rural mobility. 

11. The church must achieve a greater 
concern for and a more intense interest in 
the cultural forces with which it works. To 
do this it must have a sense of sociology. 
Here is an opportunity for the rural sociol- 
ogist to help the rural church to share with 
other rural institutions in a sound social 
approach. Most of the larger denominations 
and some theological schools already employ 
one or more rural sociologists to deal with 
the problems of churches in country and 
village communities but it will require the 
cooperation of the whole profession to meet 
the issue of making the church effective, 
along with other rural institutions, in war- 
time. 


THOMAS ALFRED TRIPP. 
Director, Town and Country Department, 
Congregational Christian Churches. 
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RURAL COMMUNITIES STUDIES 

Irwin T. Sanders and Douglas Ensminger. 
Alabama Rural Communities: A Study of 
Chilton County. Vol. XXXIII, No. 1A. 80 
pp. Alabama College Bulletin, in coopera- 
tion with the Bur. Agr. Econ., U. S. Dept. 
Agr., Montevallo, July 1940. 

Linden S. Dodson, Douglas Ensminger and 
Robert N. Woodworth. Rural Community 
Organization in Washington and Fred- 
erick Counties, Maryland. Univ. of Mary- 
land Agr. Expt. Sta. Bul. 437. 62 pp. 
College Park, Oct. 1940. 

Olen Leonard and C. P. Loomis. Culture of 
a Contemporary Rural Community: El 
Cerrito, New Mexico. 72 pp. Bur. Agr. 
Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr., Rural Life 
Studies: 1. Washington, D. C., Nov. 1941. 

Robert L. McNamara. Farmers Study Their 
Communities in Hand County, South 
Dakota. 27 pp. Bur. Agr. Econ., U. S. 
Dept. Agr., in cooperation with Hand 
County Land Use Planning Committee 
and S. Dak. Agr. Expt. Sta., Rural Soc. 
Dept., Washington, D. C., Aug. 1941. 

Ralph R. Nichols and John S. Page. Com- 
munity and Neighborhood Areas, Lincoln 
County, Oklahoma. 22 pp. Bur. Agr. 
Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr. in cooperation 
with Okla. Joint Land-Grant College— 
B.A.E. Committee. Washington, D. C., 
May 1941. 

Ralph R. Nichols. Locating Neighborhoods 
and Communities in Red River Parish, 
Louisiana. 30 pp. Bur. Agr. Econ., U. S. 
Dept. Agr. in cooperation with La. State 
Extension Service. Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, April 1941. 

John B. Holt. Rural Neighborhoods and 
Communities of Lee County, Alabama. 21 
pp. Bur. Agr. Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr., 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 1941. 

Harold Hoffsommer and Herbert Pryor. 
Neighborhoods and Communities in Cov- 
ington County, Mississippi. 31 pp. Bur. 
Agr. Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr., Washington, 
D. C., July 1941. 


The community studies program of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics covers 
several phases: the delineation of rural com- 
munities, the study of organization, strati- 
fication and leadership, and the functioning 
of the community. The presently reviewed 
studies are largely, if not primarily, con- 
cerned with the first phase. 

The primary purpose of community de- 
lineation studies is to determine those actual 
and distinct social groupings in space on 
which the work of government agencies has 
to be based if it is to proceed on democratic 
principles. That political units within the 
counties are quite inadequate for this end is 
becoming more and more recognized. 

The recent studies of the Division deviate 
from the earlier delineation studies which 
were developed by Sanderson, Galpin, and 
their associates. These were based on the 
service-and-trade-area principle and dealt 
primarily with interest groups, thus perceiv- 
ing the rural community largely on the level 
of purposive association. The new studies, 
instead of inferring the existence and ex- 
tent of a social community from the observa- 
tion of special purpose relations, inquire 
directly into the group consciousness of the 
people, trying to ascertain to which neigh- 
borhood or community the people themselves 
“feel that they belong.” The technique con- 
sists essentially in direct interrogation of 
suitable informants with subsequent “check- 
ing” by inquiry into objective criteria of 
social affiliations. This technique is simple 
enough to permit the participation of local 
residents in delineation work, who then will 
be more inclined to accept the result than if 
it was merely the work of outsiders (Mc- 
Namara, p. 3). The procedure has also the 
advantage of revealing the complete spatial 
pattern of solidaric groups without leaving 
those pockets of “no-man’s land” between 
communities which have been the worry of 
rural sociologists applying the trade-and- 
service-area method. 

Beyond the immediate practical purpose, 
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which is well served by these studies, their 
authors have also made valuable contribu- 
tions to the general sociology of rural com- 
munities. Most important is the insight into 
the relative significance of “neighborhood” 
and “community” in the mind of the people 
themselves which has been obtained by the 
new technique. Holt finds that in Lee 
County, Alabama the neighborhoods are 
social groupings characterized by frequent 
intimate and personal association while the 
community is characterized by less intimate, 
less frequent associations and contacts, gen- 
erally “in connection with certain matters 
of public interest” (Holt, op. cit., p. 6). He 
also finds that in the South the trade area 
has ceased to coincide with the community. 
(p. 8). The neighborhood is really the closest 
social grouping to which people feel loyalty 
and in which leadership is developed. Con- 
sequently, truly representative bodies for a 
community should include leaders or dele- 
gates from every neighborhood—a postulate 
which has been overlooked in the earlier 
phases of county planning work (Holt p. 
11, McNamara, p. 21). 

Several of the studies are located in the 
South. Here the delineation both of com- 
munities and neighborhoods is complicated 
because of two factors: the bi-racial com- 
position of the population and the planta- 
tion system. Both factors are very well 
brought out in the study by Nichols on Red 
River Parish in Louisiana. The bi-racial 
structure is reflected in the co-existence of 
distinct white and Negro neighborhoods, 
while the community affiliations of both ele- 
ments are likely to be the same. This is 
confirmed by Hoffsommer and Pryor: “The 
Negroes use the white community center for 
the greater part of their trading but are 
developing their own centers for social, fra- 
ternal and religious services.” (p. 22). This 
observation is supported by other studies; 
it indicates that kinship and religious con- 
cord are more important in neighborhoods 
than in the larger community. The symbiosis 
of whites and Negroes as separate groups 
within the same area “leads to a duplication 
of institutions and organizations” (Hoff- 


sommer and Pryor, p. 26.) with inevitable 
waste, to the disadvantage of the Negroes. 


The plantation system is accompanied by 
numerical predominance of Negroes and by 
sparsity of white residents in the open coun- 
try. This pattern prevents the formation of 
closely integrated neighborhoods among the 
white inhabitants who tend to be more di- 
rectly affiliated with the larger communities. 
In Lee County, Alabama, Holt finds that 
white neighborhoods “are tending to dis- 
appear. Their disappearance seems to be 
associated with the thinning of the farm 
population, the consequent dismemberment 
of the local church, the substitution of auto- 
mobile pleasure rides and distant visits for 
the earlier visiting among adjacent homes. 
It seems to be associated also with the con- 
solidation of the local schools... .” (p. 5). 

The Negroes in plantation areas on the 
other hand do not seem to form those well 
integrated neighborhoods found in upland 
farm regions. (Nichols, p. 7). This deviation 
from the usual pattern is probably due to 
the fact that the plantation as such serves 
as a kind of neighborhood for the colored 
workers, being equipped with a store, a 
church, and often even a school. (p. 8). The 
relatively high mobility of plantation work- 
ers may also hamper the development of 
neighborhood solidarity. Another trait of 
Southern society which tends to hamper 
neighborhood and community development is 
the transfer of the plantation pattern of 
master-servant relations into the structure 
of rural industrial villages. Mill owners, 
like planters, are accustomed to provide the 
services and institutions of the villages. 
When the economic foundation collapses the 
community is left “without adequate fi- 
nancial support and with citizens untrained 
in planning and managing their own com- 
munity affairs” (Hoffsommer and Pryor, 
p. 13). 

From several studies the importance of 
ethnic homogeneity as basis for neighbor- 
hood formation becomes apparent. In this 
respect the studies by Nichols and Page on 
Lincoln County, Oklahoma, and by McNam- 
ara on Hand County, South Dakota, are 
especially interesting. 

The “community” is generally a “cluster 
of neighborhoods” which obtain all or most 
of their public services from one village or 
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town at which also most of the business is 
transacted. However, these relations do not 
seem to be as well defined and as permanent 
as the neighborhood relations. This observa- 
tion is not surprising if one considers that 
the farmers’ relations with the villagers and 
townspeople contain a great deal of po- 
tential conflict factors, since they are pri- 
marily utilitarian and purposive in char- 
acter. 

The consolidation of schools seems to have 
greatly contributed to the association of 
neighborhoods into larger communities. This 
is interesting in so far as it may indicate a 
tendency of secular factors to predominate 
in the larger community while the church 
seems to retain its position as the main 
neighborhood institution. This point is well 
demonstrated by Nichols, p. 14 and passim. 

However, the rural ministers in the South 
often fail to participate in community life, 
owing to the multiplicity of denominations 
each of which maintains its own churches 
and clergy so that very few communities 
ean afford a resident minister or even 
weekly services, although they may have a 
church for every 200 adult persons. (Hoff- 
sommer and Pryor, p. 18). The same 
sources indicate that church affiliations con- 
tinue to be strong and stable. 

The perseverance of communities and 
neighborhoods depends partly on the stabil- 
ity of economic conditions: changes in the 
size of farms conditioned by technological 
changes may lead to population changes 
which initiate changes in the neighborhood 
and community structure (Hoffsommer and 
Pryor, passim.). Highway construction 
sometimes leads to a shift of neighborhood 
centers( Nichols and Page, p. 17). 

Hoffsommer’s and Pryor’s study is meth- 
odologically important as a test of the 
simplified “neighborhood-cluster” technique. 
The areas obtained were compared with 
trade-and-service-areas. Furthermore, ap- 


proximately 80 per cent of the open country 
families were covered by schedules and in 
one community a practically complete cov- 
erage was achieved. The study is also re- 
markable for the historical approach (p. 
30) which permits a classification of neigh- 


borhoods and communities by origin and de- 
velopment types (p. 4). A series of maps 
show the incongruence of service areas and 
communities and also the changes in the 
transportation system, the relative stability 
of old and the appearing of new neighbor- 
hood centers. 

The maps in studies of this kind could be 
greatly improved if the main topographic 
features significant for an understanding of 
the social structure would be presented. 
Furthermore, the ideal neighborhood and 
community map would be one indicating 
accurately the boundary lines between the 
land holdings belonging to each neighbor- 
hood. This could perhaps be accomplished 
by use of AAA maps. The present unrealis- 
tic curved lines obtained by the “encircling” 
method would then be replaced by lines 
reflecting the land division patterns. 

Holt gives some observations which go 
beyond the limitations of a mere delineation 
study. He points out that, in the community, 
participation in representative meetings 
tends to be restricted to the leaders of those 
neighborhoods and farmer classes “which 
have the highest socio-economic status and 
prestige.” (p. 9). While not democratic, this 
situation reflects the widely accepted notion 
that “the right to voice opinion on policy in 
community matters accrues to a man in pro- 
portion to his property holdings in the com- 
munity.” (Holt, p. 9). Entire neighborhoods, 
especially of the tenant class, are thus often 
not represented at all. 

The study on Rural Community Organiza- 
tion in two Maryland counties by Dodson, 
Ensminger, and Woodworth, while also con- 
cerned with community delineation is essen- 
tially an attempt to apprehend and under- 
stand those factors which contribute to 
social integration. Special emphasis is placed 
on the study of formal organization and 


institutions: the school, the church and 
special interest organizations. (p. 107). 
Community delineation in Washington 


County was achieved by the trade-and-serv- 
ice-area method (p. 112); neighborhoods 
were not mapped, but were used as units in 
the determination of community boundary 
lines in Frederick County where a direct 
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approach through interview rather than the 
trade-and-service-area method was used 
(pp. 114-115). 

One outstanding feature of this study is 
the computation of approximate population 
figures for each of the communities. The 
technique can be applied where reliable 
maps, showing all dwellings in the area, are 
available. 

One question, though not of great impor- 
tance in regard to this study, may be raised 
here because of its general significance: if 
we are told that “the degree of community 
organization is determined by the ability of 
the community to arrive at a consensus” 
(p. 160) and that “the presence of many 
special interest groups may or may not 
contribute to community organization” (p. 
160), the doubt arises whether the authors 
have made a clear conceptual distinction 
between “organization” and “solidarity.” 
Obviously the people of a community can be 
very completely organized in special inter- 
est organizations and yet be split into antag- 
onistic groups; and, on the other hand, a 
community deficient in formal organization 
may be highly solidaric. The reviewer be- 
lieves that here we are confronted with more 
than a mere matter of terminology. It seems 
that there is a tradition in rural sociology to 
assume that any kind of social relationships 
and association indicates solidarity. The 
trade-and-service-area method is_ really 
based on this assumption. To be fair, the 
authors of the Maryland study seem to doubt 
the validity of this assumption and are 
therefore searching, in the history of each 
community, for instances of concerted action 
which would indicate solidarity (“a high 
degree of organization,” p. 160). 

To this study may very well be compared 
the bulletin on Chilton County, Alabama, 
Douglas Ensminger, the junior author of 
the Alabama study, being also a co-author 
of the Maryland study. This is a very 
appealing, well-written and well illustrated 
account of neighborhoods and communities 
in a county in central Alabama. 

A series of 18 maps demonstrates the in- 
congruence of political boundaries, service 
areas of various kinds, and neighborhoods 


and communities. The maps also support the 
contention that the service area method was 
not suitable for this county (pp. 72-80) and 
that the “neighborhood-cluster method,” al- 
though still somewhat arbitary, furnished 
definitely more satisfactory results. It seems 
that the people themselves in referring to 
the neighborhoods as “communities” express 
an important sociological difference between 
the village-hinterland “community” and the 
“neighborhood”: the latter alone is an all- 
comprising primary group or Community 
(Gemeinschaft) in the specific sense of a 
social union based on kinship, neighborliness 
and spiritual/mental affiliations. The study 
lists tradition (habituation) as the most im- 
portant neighborhood tie, church next, and 
kinship third, while the larger so-called com- 
munity is much more or perhaps essentially 
determined by interests and represents 
therefore in the mind of rural folk merely a 
segment of the larger Society (Gesellschaft), 
of the world of business and politics, of 
special interest groups and imposed insti- 
tutions. The description of one community 
(p. 29 ff.) indicates that the social relations 
between farmers and villagers are primar- 
ily commercial, skillfully nursed by the 
Kiwanis Club and other organizations of the 
villagers. The descriptions of the communi- 
ties give as good an idea of social life in the 
county as can be expected from such a first 
survey. They are complemented by some 
general information on the county, its popu- 
lation and its economic and political con- 
ditions. The latter section contains interest- 
ing observations on certain peculiarities of 
local government (pp. 70-71) which can 
very well be recommended as a model for 
other community descriptions. There is also 
an able discussion of leadership in the vil- 
lage centers. Questionable, however, seems 
the value of the “reasons given, why cer- 
tain persons became leaders”; an inquiry 
into the actual mechanisms of leadership 
selection would be much better than the 
recording of people opinions. Incidentally, 
the analysis appears to move in a circle 
when the fact that a person holds offices in 
organized groups is given as a reason for his 
being considered a leader. 
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The very short section on geography 
(p. 69) does not come up to the standard of 
the rest of the study (even the language is 
faulty—treferring to the North-South direc- 
tion as “vertical” and “up-and-down”) and 
arouses the desire that those who undertake 
to write on the geography of their county 
consult some good book on cultural geog- 
raphy before setting out on this task. 

The study by Leonard and Loomis of a 
Spanish-American farm village in New 
Mexico belongs in a different category. It is 
one of six studies of rural communities in 
various parts of the country selected as 
samples representing various degrees of 
community stability. It deals with a cul- 
turally stable community involved in an al- 
most hopeless struggle against the impact 
of an economically stronger and technolog- 
ically superior culture. It is a contribution 
to the understanding of the peculiar cul- 
tural values of what often is regarded as a 
backward and inefficient people in our midst. 
Both authors were already well acquainted 
with Spanish village life in the West and 
both were in a position to recognize its 
peculiarities by comparison with various 
types of Anglo-American rural communities. 
The strength of this study lies largely in 
the approach to the empirical object with a 
clear theoretical perception of the phenom- 
ena involved. In addition, this study proves 
the advantages of the “participant observer” 
technique over the often-hasty “schedule” 
method. 

El Cerrito is interesting to the sociologist 
not only as a village, resembling in social 
structure very closely the old-world villages 
of truly “community” (Ténnies) type. It is 
also interesting as a case of transformation 
of what seems to have been a highly pa- 
ternalistic settlement of a few large 
ranchers with their retainers into a demo- 
cratic and egalitarian community of small 
farmers. Neither the loss of grazing land 
nor the consequent necessity of securing ad- 
ditional income by seasonal wage work at 
distant places have affected this firm group 
of closely interrelated and highly sociable 
families. Only the loss of those opportuni- 
ties of earning complementary income and 


the subsequent prolonged absence of young 
people on government projects seems to 
have brought about a tendency to more pro- 
found changes in attitudes and customs. The 
reason seems to be that this village is really 
one large, closely related kinship group, in- 
tegrated through a system of mutual aid 
and cooperation which develops out of an 
age old system of irrigation-farming re- 
quiring close cooperation with a minimum 
of formal organization. The sociometric 
analysis demonstrates clearly the prevailing 
importance of “blood-ties” and the existence 
of sub-groups for mutual aid and collabora- 
tion within the village. The structure, the 
value system and the attitudes of the people 
are ably described. Well chosen photographs 
and a plan of the village facilitate the 
understanding. ; 

Again, one would like to have a topo- 
graphic map added and also the geograph- 
ical location of families retained in the 
sociometric diagrams (which is, of course, 
difficult to achieve). Finally one would wish 
that the development of landownership and 
of the changes in the class structure had 
been treated more explicitly and systemat- 
ically. 

Together with the other monographs by 
Loomis and his associates this new line of 
community studies meets a very essential 
need, both from the administrative and from 
the scientific point of view. By penetrating 
to the social processes of group life among 
rural people it represents a definite step 
forward in the understanding of rural 
society. 

RUDOLF HEBERLE. 
Louisiana State University. 


ATTITUDES 


A study of farmers’ attitudes toward 
major local agricultural and rural pro- 
grams! is based on the assumption that the 
attitudes and values of farm people are 
basic data for the planning and administer- 


*M. Taylor Matthews, and others. Aftti- 
tudes of Edgefield County farmers toward 
farm practices and rural programs. S. C. 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Bul. 339, 39 pp. In coopera- 
tion with Bur. Agr. Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr., 
Clemson, Feb. 1942. 
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ing of farm programs if team-work be- 
tween farm people and their agencies is to 
be most effective. After isolating, measur- 
ing, and comparing attitudes of approval- 
disapproval toward each program among 
different segments of the farm population, 
the study seeks an understanding of why 
the attitudes exist. Possible answers are 
found in values central to the local culture 
as well as in the reasons given by farmers 
for their attitudes. Finally, the study for- 
mulates some of the implications certain 
attitudes may have for planning, presenting, 
or administering specific programs or pro- 
posals. These suggestions generally are re- 
stricted to those stages of planning or of 
action at which indifference or resistance 
exists or is expected. 

Two field men interviewed a representa- 
tive 10 per cent sample of all farm opera- 
tors in Edgefield County, South Carolina. 
Each farmer’s attitude toward each of 14 
activities or programs was rated on a 5- 
point scale of approval-disapproval. High 
reliability of ratings was indicated by a 
test in which the two interviewers made in- 
dependent ratings for one-fifth of the cases. 
Attitude-ratings, as well as reasons given 
by farmers for their attitudes, were re- 
lated to tenure, race, size of farm, socio- 
economic status (Sewell Scale), and neigh- 
borhood residence. In general, strong sup- 
port for federal agricultural programs was 
found although considerable variation ex- 
isted among the various programs and in 
different types of farm situations. 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


From a resume of the activities, accom- 
plishments, and blunders of individuals and 
organizations during World War 1917-18, 
the bulletin War came to the Iowa com- 
munity? highlights the principles which 
should help in the successful mobilization of 
communities during World War II. Survey 
of the files of the Des Moines Register and 
other historical data reveals that the dec- 


°C. Arnold Anderson and Bryce Ryan. 
War came to the Iowa community. Iowa 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Bul. P36 (New Series), 
pp. 217-280. Ames, Jan. 1942. 


laration of war in 1917 led to a rapid cres- 
cendo of patriotic ceremonies and services 
which quickly subsided by summertime. A 
new high level was reached the following 
spring. Unorganized, conflicting activity and 
failure to guide emotional forces to con- 
structive patterns led to waste effort. In- 
tegration of work through adequate com- 
munity representation on local war com- 
mittees, survey of local leadership and or- 
ganizations, preparation of plans to mini- 
mize slumps in war work, continuation of 
necessary peacetime programs, harnessing 
of emotionalism, prevention of jealousies 
and conflicts in war service, and the neces- 
sity of planning and organizing war activ- 
ities and programs now—these are “musts” 
in organizing communities so that every 
person is making a maximum contribution 
to the war effort with a minimum of 
wasted effort, time, and money. 


FARM LABOR 


The Resident laborer on the sugar cane 
farm* follows a previous bulletin in which 
the general features of the social organiza- 
tion of the sugar cane plantation were de- 
scribed. The present study discusses the 
economic and social characteristics of lab- 
orers who are regularly attached to the 
sugar cane farm throughout the year. A 
third bulletin in the series is to present in- 
formation concerning seasonal laborers in 
cane farm operations. Interviews obtained in 
1937 from 242 resident laborer families on 
100 farms in nine parishes of Louisiana’s 
sugar cane country provide the basic mate- 
rial for this study. The data presented in- 
clude: The resident laborer family, income 
of resident laborers, tenure and occupa- 
tional history, perquisites and credit, social 
and economic relations to the landlord, hous- 
ing and home conveniences, and community 
relations. Statistical tables are used freely 
through the text. A number of photographs 
indicate the varying types of housing pro- 
vided resident laborers. 


‘Harold Hoffsommer. The resident laborer 
on the sugar cane farm. La. Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Bul. 334, 50 pp. In cooperation with the 
U. S. Dept. of Agr. University, Nov. 1941. 
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LEVELS OF LIVING 


Income levels of contract beet workers in 
Nebraska‘ are analyzed in a study of 135 
families contracting 25 or more acres of 
beets in Scotts Bluff and Morrill counties, 
Nebraska, in 1940. Field interviews sought 
the number and age of workers, acres of 
beets cultivated and harvested, the income 
from beet work and that from other sources, 
value of perquisites furnished by the grower, 
the progress of the family in acquiring a 
home, an automobile or truck, and the edu- 
cation of parents and children. The capacity 
of a family to tend 25 acres of beets was 
arbitrarily chosen as the basic measure of 
fitness for “A piece-work wage high enough 
to provide a thoroughly satisfactory level 
of living for families that are able to ac- 
complish very little useful work would de- 
stroy the industry.” The total income of the 
135 families studied ranged from $693.06 
to $2,986.71, averaging $1,296.08. This in- 
cludes payment for work in beets and in 
other crops, WPA, and relief (a very small 
item) and the value of products and services 
furnished by the grower. Growers for whom 
77.8 per cent of the families worked pro- 
vided living quarters during two or more 
months of the year. Some provided land for 
a garden as well as additional farm prod- 
ucts. Fifty of the 135 families owned homes 
and only three families were without either 
an automobile or truck. The majority of the 
children were retarded in their schooling, 
but those over 16 years of age had had more 
educational training than their parents. 

A study of some contrasts in the levels 
of living of women engaged in farm, textile 
mill, and garment plant work® in Missis- 
sippi includes two groups of farm-reared 
women 17-35 years of age: (1) Those who 
had worked at least 12 months out of the 
past 2 years in one of the three textile mills 
or two garment plants selected; (2) all those 


‘Frank Miller. Income levels of contract 
beet workers in Nebraska. Neb. Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Bul. 335, 23 pp. Lincoln, 1941. 

*Dorothy Dickens. Some contrasts in the 
levels of living of women engaged in farm, 
textile mill, and garment plant work. Miss. 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Bul. 364, 53 pp. State Col- 
lege, Nov., 1941. 
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who during the past year had resided in the 
home of a farm operator located within a 
10-mile radius of these five plants, provided 
that they (the women) had assisted in pro- 
ducing one or more farm products for sale. 
Through personal interviews with 960 wom- 
en eligible for the study, data were obtained 
on family composition, income, value of 
family living, recreation, education, medical 
care, and net surpluses and deficits. There 
were wide variations in levels of living in 
both industrial and farm groups. Families 
of women in garment plants and of farm 
women with owner husbands lived in less 
crowded quarters, had fewer illnesses per 
member, participated more in social organi- 
zations and saved more than did families of 
textile mill women and families of farm 
women with non-owner husbands. The ma- 
jority of women who worked in a garment 
plant lived in the open country in homes of 
farm owner husbands and fathers, while 
most of the textile mill workers lived in mill 
villages. Failure to meet family living ex- 
penses was common in the textile mill and 
farm non-owner groups. “Farm owner fam- 
ilies got along better than non-owner fam- 
ilies because more of them obtained extra 
nonfarm work available in the community. 
A larger part of the owner group had sev- 
eral cash crops which brought in money all 
during the year.” 


POPULATION 


A study in rural poverty in Virginia’ 
classified more than one-third of the white 
and over three-fourths of the Negro farm 
families in Virginia as in a marginal group, 
namely, farm families with a gross income 
of less than $600 a year exclusive of rent, 
and nonfarm families with less than $750 
a year. These have a bare subsistence plane 
of living, both economically and culturally. 
Major emphasis was placed on size and 
composition of the marginal group, birth- 
rate differentials between the marginal 
group and those of higher standards, the 
origin of the marginal group, factors con- 








*W. E. Garnett and Ailen D. Edwards. 
Virginia’s marginal population—a study in 
rural poverty. Va. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bul. 335, 
166 pp. Blacksburg, July, 1941. 
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tributing to the marginal status, vertical 
social mobility and the social cost of a high 
degree of marginality. Although biological 
heredity, as well as cultural heredity, is an 
important factor in the marginal group, the 
latter has greater influence in preventing 
the advancement of youth. Besides back- 
ground factors, including physical setting 
and historical events, changing social and 
economic conditions have contributed to the 
increase of the marginal population. Illit- 
eracy, small property holdings, poor hous- 
ing, high birth rates, lack of medical care, 
and absence of other essentials to an ade- 
quate standard of living are characteristic 
of these families. 

After three years: a restudy of the social 
and economic adjustment of a group of 
drought migrants’? in Washington is based 
on interviews with families which had been 
studied three years earlier. Fifty-seven per 
cent of a sample of 227 families included in 
the earlier study were still living in the 
same areas. The group leaving the areas 
during the three years operated less land, 
heads of families were younger and received 
less help through relief than those remain- 
ing. About three times as many of those 
who remained as of those who migrated had, 
at the time of the first interview, become 
identified with social institutions. Almost 
half of the farmers leaving, owned land 
when first interviewed. But since most land 
is purchased on contract by monthly pay- 
ments approximately equivalent to rent, 
ownership is not an important factor in 
stability. There was no consistent relation- 
ship between assets at time of arrival and 
permanence of settlement. Guidance in the 
investment of resources and instruction in 
agricultural methods suited to the areas 
would have helped many in making a more 
satisfactory adjustment. Sixty-one per cent 
received public assistance at some time dur- 
ing the 3-year period. Two-thirds (67 per 
cent) increased their net worth since 


‘Paul H. Landis. After three years: a 
restudy of the social and economic adjust- 
ment of a group of drought migrants. Ser. 
in Rur. Population No. 7, Wash. Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Bul. 407, 36 pp. Pullman, Oct. 1941. 
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arriving in the State. Wages received while 
working on WPA were often invested in 
real estate instead of being used to improve 
the level of living of the family. Most of the 
settlers were satisfied with their change in 
location, commenting on the superior school 
system in Washington, better climate, low 
tax rates, and low cost of living. 

Volume and characteristics of migration 
to Arizona, 1930-398 studies the occupation 
before and after arrival, place of origin, 
and location in the State, stability of resi- 
dence, and effect upon population of the 
newcomers during the period. “Arizona, to- 
gether with California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, and Idaho, played an important role 
during the decade 1930-39 as a temporary 
and permanent destination of people moving 
in search of more favorable economic 
opportunity.” 

Through questionnaires distributed in the 
schools, data were obtained from 13,334 
families who had come to Arizona since 
January first 1930. About one-third of the 
migrants had previously been engaged in 
agriculture, principally in Oklahoma, Texas, 
and Arkansas: two-thirds were nonagricul- 
tural and they had come from cities all over 
the United States. Over one-half of the 
newcomers came directly to Arizona from 
the State in which they were living in 1930. 
A large proportion planned to settle 
permanently in Arizona. Lack of suitable 
employment opportunities caused much of 
the mobility of the migrants. Migration 
accounted for about one-half of the popula- 
tion increase of the State between 1930 and 
1940, but in that decade population growth 
and net migration was less than during the 
two preceding decades. 

The statistical supplement explains the 
methods used in compiling and computing 
the data. 


‘Varden Fuller and E. D. Tetreau. Volume 
and characteristics of migration to Arizona, 
1930-1939. Ariz. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bul. 176, 
pp. 294-327. In cooperation with U. S. Dept. 
Agr. Statistical supplement to volume and 
characteristics of migration to Arizona, 
1930-39. 24 pp. Tucson, 1941. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Curriculum Bulletins, edited by Professor 
Hugh B. Wood, are intended to help fill the 
need for study guides, units, bibliographies, 
pupil evaluation aids, and philosophical ma- 
terials in social studies, language arts, 
science, mathematics, and other areas of the 
elementary and secondary school curriculum. 
Bulletin 41 is a description of the Social 
Living Course offered in the tenth grade at 
the Oregon University High School; Bul- 
letin 42 is a social approach to an American 
Educational Philosophy. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Adams, R. L. Smith, W. H., Jr. Farm 
tenancy in California and methods of 
leasing. Calif. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bul. 655, 
119 pp. Berkeley, 1941. Supersedes Cir. 
272, California farm tenancy and methods 
of leasing, by R. L. Adams, 1923. 

Allred, Charles E. and others. Case studies 
of agricultural cooperatives in Knox 
County, Tennessee. Rural Res. Ser. Mono. 
134, 31 pp. Tenn. Agr. Expt. Sta., Knox- 
ville, Feb. 5, 1942. 

Anderson, W. A. The transmission of farm- 
ing as an occupation. Cornell Univ. Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Bul. 768, 29 pp. Ithaca, Oct. 
1941. 

Brewton, John E. Shared experiences— 
Problems and practices in the small rural 
schools. 59 pp. Problems in Teacher Ed- 
ucation, Vol. VI. George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 1941. 

Dickins, Dorothy. Improving levels of liv- 
ing of tenant families. Miss. Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Bul. 365, 18 pp. State College, Jan. 
1942. 

Eckert, P. S. Father-son farming arrange- 
ments. Ohio State Univ. Agr. Ext. Serv. 
Bul. 219, 16 pp. Columbus, 1941. 

Food Research Institute. Publications and 
contributions 1921-41. 29 pp. Stanford 
Univ., Calif., Sept. 1941. 

Hansen, Alvin H. After the war—full em- 
ployment. Post-war planning. 19 pp. Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Jan. 1942. 


*Distributed by the University Cooper- 
ative Store, Eugene, Oregon. 
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Hobbs, Albert Hoyt. Differentials in inter- 
nal migration. 122 pp. Univ. of Pa., Phila- 
delphia, 1941. 

Lambrecht, George H. and Wallin, Lyman 
W. Farm tenancy in Box Butte County, 
Nebraska. Neb. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bul. 336, 
28 pp. Lincoln, Jan. 1942. 

McMurray, J. D. Community and neighbor- 
hood areas of Ross County, Ohio. 33 pp. 
Agr. Ext. Serv. Ohio Univ. Columbus, 
1941. 

MeNeill, John M. and Folsom, Josiah C. 
Agricultural labor in the United States, 
1938-June 1941. 268 pp. Agricultural 
Econ. Bibliog. No. 95. (Supplements Nos. 
64 and 72) Bur. Agr. Econ., U. S. Dept. 
Agr., Washington, D. C. Feb. 1942. 

Meldrum, Gilbert and Sherburne, Ruth. 
Rural youth in Massachusetts. Mass. Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Bul. 386, 8 pp. In cooperation 
with Bur. Agr. Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr. 
Amherst, Dec. 1941. 

Monroe, Day and others. Rural family liv- 
ing—The situation, early 1942. 65 pp. 
Bur. Home Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr. Wash- 
ington, D. C. Feb. 23, 1942. 

Moomaw, I. W. Farm tenancy areas in 
Ohio. Ohio Agr. Expt. Sta., Dept. Rur. 
Econ. Mimeo. Bul. 144, 26 pp. In coopera- 
tion with Bur. Agr. Econ., U. S. Dept. 
Agr. Columbus, 1941. 

Raskopf, B. D. and Voltz, P. W. Farmers’ 
marketing and purchasing associations in 
Tennessee. Tenn. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bul. 
177, 60 pp. Knoxville, 1941. 

Schoffelmayer, Victor. White gold: Way of 
life in the cotton kingdom. 64 pp. Way of 
Life Series. Row, Peterson and Co. Evans- 
ton, Ill. 1941. 

Selective Service System. Analysis of re- 
ports of physical examination. Summary 
of data from 19,923 reports of physical 
examination. Medical Statistics Bul. No. 
1. Washington, D. C., Nov. 10, 1941. 

Sim, R. J. Some vanishing phases of rural 
life in New Jersey. N. J. Dept. Agr. Cir. 
327, 60 pp. Trenton, 1941. 

Slocum, Walter L. An inventory of research 
dealing with problems of population in 
the Missouri valley region. 19 pp. Mo. 
Valley Regional Planning Commission. 
Omaha, Neb., Jan. 12, 1942. 
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Standing, T. G. A descriptive study of the 
rural and small city relief population in 
Oklahoma. Okla. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bul. 251, 
23 pp. Stillwater, Nov. 1941. 

U. S. Dept. Agr., Bur. Agr. Econ. and 
Purdue Univ. Rural youth in southern 
Indiana. Facts about rural youth in Mon- 
roe Co. and Orange Co. 27 pp. Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1941. 


U. S. Dept. Agr., Extension Service. How 


and to what extent is the Extension Ser- 
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vice reaching low-income farm families. 
Ext. Serv. Cir. 375. 20 pp. Washington, 
D. C. Dee. 1941. 


U. S. Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. World war I, chronology of im- 
port events, August 1914 — December 
1918. Prepared in the Special Price Re- 
search Division, by Stella Stewart and 
J. Donald Edwards. 16 pp. Washington, 
D. C., Jan. 1941. 
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Edited by Nathan L. Whetten and Reed H. Bradford 


Good Neighbors: Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
and Seventeen Other Countries. By 
Hubert Clinton Herring. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1941. Pp. x + 
381. 

Pan America. By Carleton Beals. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1940. Pp. 
xiv + 545. $3.00. 

Brazil, Land of the Future. By Stefan 
Zweig. New York: The Viking Press, 
1941. Pp. 282. $3.00. . 

Central America, Challenge and Oppor- 
tunity. By Charles Morrow Wilson. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1941. Pp. x + 293. $3.00. 

An endless stream of books about Central 
and South America, composed mostly of 
travelogues, is now pouring from North 
American presses. Let us hope that the peo- 
ples of our sister American republics will 
not form their judgments about us solely on 
the basis of these volumes. The lands, the 
peoples, and the cultures of Latin America 
are deserving of the most careful and 
scholarly study. 

Herring’s work is directed chiefly to those 
who desire to know something about what is 
to be expected from Latin America as the 
present world crisis deepens, the extent of 
Nazi and fascist influence in Latin Amer- 
iean countries, and the effectiveness of the 


“good neighbor policy.” This is somewhat 
tangential to the professional interests of 
most rural socilogists. Also the book suffers 
from the fact that the text often degen- 
erates to the “smart aleck” level. But in 
spite of the orientation and presentation, 
the volume is not without value for the 
members of our group. In the first place it 
contributes materially to an understanding 
of the influences of the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese cultural heritages in Latin Amer- 
ica, lands in which some one hundred mil- 
lion rural Americans reside. One who con- 
siders the respective influences of race, 
geographic environment, and man-made en- 
vironment or culture has an excellent lab- 
oratory in Latin America. In setting the 
stage for discussing the major topic Her- 
ring’s book brings out the fundamental sim- 
ilarities of social life brought about in 
climates ranging from the frigid zones of 
the high Sierras, the sweltering jungles of 
the tropics, and the unbroken pampas. This 
is accomplished among racial types repre- 
sentative of white, black, and red branches 
of mankind. Although not urged by the 
author, he has proved a strong case for 
cultural determinism. 

The elements in the cultural heritage, 
“the long arm of Spain” in Herring’s ter- 
minology, are five: (1) dignidad, not merely 
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dignity but “a setting of attitudes which go 
with graded ranks;” (2) the latifundia; 
(3) “Spain taught ... the lessons of bad 
government;” (4) the Catholic Church; and 
(5) colonial status. The overwhelming in- 
fluence of the Spanish American family is 
omitted from the list. Of the five, the dom- 
inating influence of the latifundium is 
stressed most; and for nearly every country 
there is at least a brief analysis of the 
social effects of the large-scale agricultural 
units. 

Beal’s plea for a well-defined policy for 
securing sources of supply for basic stra- 
tegic materials is, or was, well taken. His 
urging that much of this be done by the 
development of complementary economic re- 
lationships between the Americas, although 
by no means original with him, is also valid. 
But few readers of the present day will 
have the time or the patience to follow 
through the very involved, often needlessly 
complicated pages that lead him to his 
conclusions. 

As is to be expected from the title, 
Zweig’s is more of a literary than a scien- 
tific effort. The rural sociologist will find in 
this idyllic venture nothing to rank with the 
exposition in Roy Nash’s The Conquest of 
Brazil, or even Kelsey’s Seven Keys to 
Brazil. Such sociological materials as the 
volume contains are hardly to be given 
serious attention. For example, in speaking 
of the speed with which the Brazilian popu- 
lation has absorbed the Italian, German, 
Slav, Japanese, and Armenian immigrants 
(pp. 122-123) Zweig is obviously much more 
“bullish” than is President Gertulio Vargas. 
Only one whose knowledge of Brazil was 
limited to a few of the more accessible 
parts could hold (p. 136) that “the funda- 
mental elements of building its culture are 
nevertheless imported entirely from Eur- 
ope.” “Criminal types” (p. 141) no longer 
are important in the pages of sociological 
literature although through the operation of 
cultural lags, they continue to fill the pages 
of fiction and biography. 

Wilson’s book, although still to be classed 
in the category of travelogues, has much to 
recommend it over most writing about Latin 
America. The journalist author has realized 
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the primary role of agriculture in Latin 
American economies; he has not confined 
himself to the cities, but rather has visited 
the rural communities; and although pre- 
senting the usual cursory treatment of 
items that appeal to the tourist, he has set 
aside a substantial portion of the little 
volume for a brief history and short sum- 
mary statement relative to the principai 
agricultural products of the Middle Amer- 
icas. The student of rural society will gain 
much more from this volume than from 
the customary ill-conceived and poorly ex- 
ecuted record of a fleeting journey to the 
capitals of our sister republics of the 
Americas. 
T. LYNN SMITH. 

Louisiana State University. 





Inside Latin America. By John Gunther. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1941. 
Pp. xi + 498. $3.50. 

The ABC of Latin America. By Frank 
Henius. Philadelphia: David McKay 
Company, 1942. Pp. vii + 134. $1.50. 

South America. By J. B. Trend. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1941. Pp. 128. 
$1.00. 

The Forgotten Village. By Herbert Kline 
and story by John Steinbeck. New 
York: The Viking Press. 194i. Pp. 143. 


$2.50. 
Economic Defense of Latin America. By 
Percy W. Bidwell. Boston: World 


Peace Foundation, 1941. Pp. 96. $.50. 
These five books are a few of the many 
that are streaming from the printing 
presses these days on the general topic of 
Latin America. It appears as though pub- 
lishers and writers alike have decided to 
capitalize on the national concern for hemi- 
sphere solidarity. 

Inside Latin America is written by one 
of the world’s foremost political reporters, 
author of the two previous books entitled 
Inside Europe and Inside Asia. It is based 
on a recent trip by the author through all of 
the 20 Latin American republics (Porto 
Rico and Trinidad in addition), and at- 
tempts “to give a picture of the political 
situation in each Latin American country, 
an appraisal of its personalities, and a sur- 
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vey of its more pressing problems.” “It is a 
job of reporting above all, as were Inside 
Europe and Inside Asia.” 

Probably the outstanding contribution of 
the book is its intimate sketches of prom- 
inent personalities in each of these coun- 
tries. The author managed to visit per- 
sonally 17 out of the 20 available Latin 
American presidents, or acting presidents, 
and to see 18 of the 20 foreign ministers. 
He writes in an interesting journalistic 
style and no doubt his book will create a 
great deal of interest in Latin America on 
the part of the American people. 

The reviewer is somewhat skeptical, how- 
ever, concerning the enthusiasm with which 
the book might be received in Latin Ameri- 
ean countries. The author set for himself 
an almost impossible task in attempting to 
interpret adequately, on the basis of a single 
trip, the life and politics of 20 different 
countries, each having a separate and dis- 
tinct political and social background. He, 
of course, was obliged to choose characters 
whose points of view it seemed advisable to 
emphasize. Therefore, many may disagree 
with his appraisal of the issues involved. 
The short space of time devoted to gather- 
ing the data naturally made it impossible 
to verify many of the first-hand impres- 
sions which such a reporter would receive. 

Furthermore, his style of writing, while 
interesting, shows a tendency to emphasize 
the spectacular, and may not be too well 
received by the people whose behavior he 
attempts to depict. A few of his chapter 
headings, for example, tend to illustrate 
this tendency. Chapter 11 dealing with Co- 
lombia is entitled “Hail Colombia”; Chap- 
ter 12 is called “The High Cost of Vene- 
zuela”; and Chapter 17 is tagged “Chile 
Getting Hot.” Obviously such labels are de- 
signed to appeal to the American public 
rather than to present an accurate picture. 

The principal contribution of the book in 
the present crisis will be to arouse the in- 
terest of the American public in Inter- 
American relations. 

The ABC of Latin America is merely a 
compilation of “facts” concerning the var- 
ious Latin American countries. The data 


were secured mostly from publications and 
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information from the State and Commerce 
Departments of the United States and from 
the Pan-American Union. Each of the 20 
countries forms a separate chapter of the 
book, and each chapter contains materials 
on the following topics: physical data, gov- 
ernment, population, cities, occupations, and 
travel. 

South America is written by a professor 
of Spanish in the University of Cambridge 
and contains 5 chapters entitled as follows: 
1, Spanish and Portuguese Americans; II, 
Discovery, Colonization, and Independence; 
III, Conditions of Life; IV, Literature and 
the Arts; V, Pan-Americanism. Oboviously, 
this is a wide range of subject matter for 
such a small book. Chapter III, for example, 
consists of 30 pages; and in this short space 
is included a discussion of the social and 
economic conditions in Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, Mexico, and Uruguay; together with 
a concluding treatise on the prospects for 
the future. The section of this chapter on 
Mexico receives most attention, consisting 
of about 6% pages, of which 3 pages con- 
sist of quotations from Stuart Chase, Robert 
Redfield, and Frank Tannenbaum. 

The Forgotten Village is a collection of 
136 photographs from the film of the same 
name, directed by Herbert Kline with a 
story by John Steinbeck. The general theme 
depicts the coming of medicine to an isolated 
mountain village in Mexico. The pictures 
are excellent and the story is dramatic. The 
story was written first and then carried for 
nine months, “on and off the trails of 
Mexico,” searching for a village and a set- 
ting which would amply illustrate the nar- 
rative. The result is a powerful illustration 
of the clash of custom, tradition, and isola- 
tion with the forces of modern sanitation 
and education. 

Economic Defense of Latin America is 
number three of a pamphlet series edited by 
S. Shepard Jones and published by the 
World Peace Foundation. It is a concise 
statement of the economic problems in- 
volved in western hemisphere defense. The 
work is divided into five chapters as follows: 
I, War and the Monroe Doctrine; II, Pro- 
paganda and Politics; III, German Eco- 
nomic Penetration; IV, The Weapons of 
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Economic Defense; V, The Fallacy of Hem- 
isphere Self-Sufficiency. 

The author depicts clearly the economic 
impact of the war on the South American 
countries and points to some suggested 
methods of promoting more adequate trade 
relations. While mostly concerned with in- 
tra-hemisphere relations, his concluding 
chapter emphasizes the necessity of prepar- 
ing now for a revival of trade on a world- 
wide scale as soon as the war is over. 

One minor error was observed by the re- 
viewer. On page 10 the author states that 
the six largest Latin American cities are 
Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro, Mexico City, 
Santiago, Montevideo, and Havana. He ap- 
parently overlooked one of the four cities in 
Latin America having more than a million 
inhabitants, namely, Sad Paulo in Brazil. 

N. L. WHETTEN. 
University of Connecticut. 





Training and Recruiting of Personnel in the 
Rural Social Studies. By Theodore W. 
Schultz assisted by Lawrence W. Witt. 
Washington: American Council on Ed- 
ucation, 1941. Pp. 340. $3.00. 

In its more important features this vol- 
ume is a cooperative study, planned and 
supervised by an advisory committee of the 
American Council on Education, financed by 
the General Education Board, and prepared 
by the authors with effective help as to ma- 
terials and criticism supplied by a consider- 
able number of rural social scientists in the 
land-grant institutions of higher learning, 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Civil Service Commission, and 
several other universities and agencies. In 
the preface, the chairman of the advisory 
committee, E. G. Nourse, says of the docu- 
ment that it “represents a more compre- 
hensive and penetrating examination of the 
widely ramified aspects of the problem of 
recruiting, training, and maintaining per- 
sonnel in the rural social science field than 
has ever before been made available.” 

The volume consists of eight chapters 
grouped under three parts, and there are 
five appendixes, some of them more than 
usually interesting for this part of a book. 
The first part deals with the general fea- 
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tures of recruiting and training rural social 
science personnel in what is really a sum- 
mary of findings and recommendations of 
the entire study. The second part is a de- 
tailed presentation of the departmental and 
institutional organization, financial support, 
existing personnel resources and the recruit- 
ment and training of personnel for agricul- 
tural economics and rural sociology in the 
land-grant colleges and universities. In the 
third part of the book a somewhat parallel 
situation is studied with regard to agricul- 
tural economics and rural sociology in the 
Federal Government. 

The treatment is candid and factual. In 
its essential thesis it is merely a substantial 
elaboration and justification of the widely 
held hypothesis that while the rural social 
studies have in the past quarter of a cen- 
tury made impressive strides in every re- 
spect they are still far from the stature of 
full maturity and the degree of recognition 
and support which their importance de- 
serves. The major emphasis is, as the title 
implies, upon how quality of personnel, pres- 
ent but particularly future, can be improved 
upon, and how it can and should be more 
adequately trained for its task. These are 
more basic problems than the thoughtful 
and concerted attention hitherto given to 
them would seem to indicate. This excellent 
study should be required reading for all 
land-grant agricultural college and univer- 
sity presidents, deans, and directors of ex- 
tension; and it is to be hoped that special 
effort will be made to have these key ad- 
ministrators become conversant with its 
contents. Undoubtedly, it will be carefully 
studied by practically all heads of depart- 
ments of agricultural economics and rural 
sociology. It should prove especially valuable 
to those institutions where a program of 
graduate instruction is under way in the 
rural social studies. 

WILSON GEE. 
University of Virginia. 





War as a Social Institution. Edited for the 
American Historical Association by 
Jesse D. Clarkson and Thomas C. Coch- 
ran. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1941. Pp. xvii + 333. $3.50. 
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The American Historical Association has 
recently taken an active interest in con- 
temporary questions of social import. Many 
historians have turned from the interpreta- 
tion of the past to the interpretation of the 
present in terms of the past, and social 
scientists have been invited to present pa- 
pers at their meetings. These trends are 
clearly reflected in the 1939 and 1940 meet- 
ings of the Association, the first leading to 
a publication entitled The Cultural Ap- 
proach to History, edited by Caroline F. 
Ware (Columbia University Press, 1940), 
and the second to the present volume. In 
1940 the main theme of the annual meeting 
was “War and Society,” and papers directly 
related to it, written both by historians and 
by social scientists, were selected for inclus- 
ion here. They bear upon the roots of war, 
the strategy and conduct of war, problems 
in neutrality, political and economic conse- 
quences of war, and the role of America in 
the current crisis. In addition to Kimball 
Young’s article on the psychology of war, 
which unfortunately slighted the intergroup 
situation, and Malinowski’s essay on war as 
viewed in anthropological perspective, which 
introduce the papers, I personally liked best 
the analysis in Part II of the role of geog- 
raphy and the railway and of the relation- 
ships between the civilian and the military, 
including a social history of conscription. 
Sociologists will also be especially interested 
in many of the papers in Part IV, on War 
and Society, while all citizens will find per- 
tinent the final section on America and the 
Present War. Inevitably in a book of this 
sort, there is insufficient unity and uneven 
treatment. Though the volume is not likely 
to excite the social scientist, it has great 
symbolic significance in the highly desirable 
rapprochement of history and the social 
sciences. 

MAURICE R. DAVIE. 
Yale University. 





The Crisis of Our Age. By P. A. Sorokin. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 1941. 
Pp. 338. $3.50. 

The greater part of.this book consists of 

a series of lectures (somewhat revised) de- 
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livered by the author before the Lowell In- 
stitute in Boston early in 1941. Portions of 
several addresses delivered elsewhere have 
also been included. The content of the book 
as a whole is based upon the author’s four- 
volume work, Social and Cultural Dynamics, 
reviews of which have appeared in earlier 
numbers of this journal. Professional sociol- 
ogists interested in getting acquainted with 
Sorokin’s theories on social change should, 
of course, consult the original work rather 
than the present popular version. 

Suppose we look at this book from the 
standpoint of the lay reader for whom it is 
clearly intended. Such a reader has two 
questions on his mind that he would like to 
have answered: (1) what is wrong with the 
world? (2) what can we do about it? From 
the extravagant “blurb” on the jacket of 
the book he is led to believe that Sorokin is 
one of a “handful” of men who “really 
understand” what has happened to the world 
and who knows what to do about it. A glance 
at the table of contents confirms this belief 
in the mind of the prospective reader; he 
sees such titles as “The Diagonsis of the 
Crisis” and “The Way Out and Beyond.” So 
he buys the book. 

Does he get satisfying answers to the two 
questions that are troubling him? In my 
judgment he does not. Sorokin’s answer to 
the first question boils down to this: the 
world is suffering from confusion and con- 
flict because the sensate culture-system that 
has been dominant during the past four 
centuries is now disintegrating. And why is 
it disintegrating? Because it is in the nature 
of culture-systems to be born, to grow old, 
and to die. What can we do about it? 
Nothing! That is the answer Sorokin must 
give if his “treatment” is to be consistent 
with his “diagnosis.” I do not believe these 
are the right answers, but let us assume 
that they are. I would then ask the question: 
has the author succeeded in making the 
troubles of our time appreciably more in- 
telligible or more tolerable to the layman 
than they would have been had he never 
read this book. My own feeling is that he 
has not. 


CARL S. JOSLYN. 
University of Maryland. 
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The Social Life of a Modern Community. 
By W. Lloyd Warner and Paul S. Lunt. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1941. Pp. 460. 

Deep South—A Social Anthropological 
Study of Caste and Class. By Allison 
Davis, Burleigh B. Gardner and Mary 
R. Gardner, directed by W. Lloyd 
Warner. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1941. Pp. 558. 

The Social Life of a Modern Community, 
the first of the six volumes of the long 
awaited Yankee City Series generalizes the 
resuits and discusses methods, techniques 
and the conceptual framework of the most 
intensive study ever made of a modern 
American community. Carried on by a large 
group of cultural anthropologists in the city 
of Newburyport, a Massachusetts industrial 
seacoast city of some 17,000 population 
(53% native Yankee stock), the study is 
unique in many respects. 

The authors claim that the most impor- 
tant aspect of the entire research was the 
discovery of the “existence of six stratified 
social classes.” Six separate classes upper- 
upper, lower-upper, upper-middle, lower- 
middle, upper-lower and lower-lower are de- 
scribed in great detail in terms of biological, 
economic, associational, clique, institutional, 
ethnic and other characteristics. This class 
hierarchy is not the continuum which Amer- 
ican sociologists have so frequently concept- 
ualized and developed scales to measure. 
Neither is it a set of “ideal types.” Each 
class was “worked out empirically by direct 
observation.” For instance, empirical exist- 
ence of a division between upper and lower 
middle class was discovered: the former 
tended to shun fraternal orders and associa- 
tions with auxiliaries whereas the latter 
favored them and avoided or were excluded 
from the charitable organizations which 
were used by the upper-middle and upper 
classes to subordinate the lower classes. 

The reviewer is skeptical that such a 
symmetrical, six-cell hierarchy would walk 
out of the empirical data as it is alleged to 
have done, but the authors demonstrate its 
usefulness as a tool for investigation. The 
great contribution of the book, and it is 
truly great, is the demonstration of the im- 
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portance of informal and formal associa- 
tions in the maintenance of stratification. 
Wealth and occupation were insufficient to 
determine a person’s station in life, but “if 
only his social participation in family, 
clique, and association were known, he could 
be placed” by identifying him with others 
like him. 

The groups most important in determin- 
ing class status were in order, the family, 
the clique, and the association. After study- 
ing the book, readers who desire to know 
where they would place in the six-fold class 
hierarchy if they were to move to a Yankee 
city can do so by listing such things as the 
books, magazines and newspapers they read, 
types of houses they live in, possessions, 
income, occupation, ethnic background, age 
at marriage, size of family, etc., but unless 
they were sponsored by the “right” people 
they would not get into the cliques and 
associations which guard the class structure 
for the higher classes. 

In readibility, the chapters of the book 
range from those filled with statistics and 
quite monotonous analysis to the brilliant 
feature writing contained in “Profiles from 
Yankee City,” which few will be able to lay 
down. How the upper-upper “Brahmins” can 
control through the cliques and associations 
is dramatically portrayed when a member 
speaks to several key people in the lower- 
classes to put in motion a move which saved 
the fair name of the city and elected a new 
set of officers for the Veterans of All Wars, 
thus putting a stop to the practice of invit- 
ing strip tease artists to help raise funds. 

Although the central theme of the study 
is social stratification, rural sociologists will 
be interested in the study of expenditures 
and their social significance, the classifica- 
tion of the various types of formal and in- 
formal association, and the rules for inter- 
viewing. The reviewer’s chief criticism of 
the book is the seemingly inordinate empha- 
sis placed upon the six-class system. How- 
ever, if the other five books of the series 
make as great a contribution as this one, 
they will be welcomed by all serious stu- 
dents of society. 

Deep South, a study of Natchez, a Mis- 
sissippi town of some 10,000 population, one 
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half of which are Negro, and the surround- 
ing rural plantation population, two-fifths 
of which is Negro, was made by anthropol- 
ogists who had assisted in the Yankee City 
study. Perhaps the greatest advantage 
which these investigators had over those 
who have previously studied the class and 
caste structure of the Delta civilization was 
the group nature of the investigation itself. 
Two married couples, one Negro and the 
other White, lived in the area of investiga- 
tion two years, during which time it was 
possible to establish rapport and distinguish 
caste and class characteristics more realis- 
tically than would have been possible for 
workers of only one racial group. 

The color castes are realistically de- 
scribed, but the reviewer was amazed at the 
“goodness of fit” of the same six-class 
hierarchy used in the Yankee City study. 
For the whites in Deep South the six-cell 
classification seems to fit even better than 
it did in Yankee City. Ingenious diagrams 
describe how the cliques and associations 
maintain these classes. Typical statements 
about each of the six classes by each class 
strengthen the authors’ contention that these 
classes are realities. Thus lower-middle class 
people claim that they, themselves, are “we 
poor folk,” but that upper-middle class are 
“People who think they are somebody,” and 
lower-lower class people are “No ’count 
lot.” The means of analyzing cliques, which, 
it should be emphasized, are all important 
in determining class structure, are de- 
scribed. Although the reviewer is skeptical 
of the six-cell class system, the book is a 
“must” for the non-southern rural sociolog- 
ist who wants to understand the rural and 
urban society in the Delta area. Economic 
and social relationships in the plantation 
economy are described and recent data on 
the influence of New Deal programs are 
included. 

CHARLES P. LOOMIs. 
Harvard University. 





Case Studies of Consumers’ Cooperatives. 
By Howard Haines Turner. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. 
330. $2.50. 

Dr. Turner raises a methodological con- 
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undrum: How can one seek clues on the 
future of the cooperative movement in the 
United States in a study of two atypical co- 
operatives? The inevitable attitude on the 
part of the reader is a skeptical one, a con- 
tinuing judgment as to what conclusions 
may properly be drawn from such samples. 
He has investigated cooperative successes 
at Maynard, Massachusetts and the Central 
Cooperative Wholesale at Superior, Mich- 
igan, serving the “Upper Lake Region” of 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. The 
cases are parallel in their origin: in a “class- 
conscious labor movement” of essentially 
Finnish immigrants, in their primary group 
origins, and in their subsequent reluctant, 
necessary adaptation to the larger com- 
munity. In these common origins seems to 
be their strength—the necessity for good 
purchasing power, their isolated social 
world, their unique social philosophy. 

The main purpose of his study is to dis- 
cover whether cooperatives really provide 
American consumers with the advantages 
suggested for them, and if they are ad- 
vantageous, will they grow. He established 
with his case studies, that the consumers do 
benefit in terms of money saved and expe- 
rience in a democratic process. Clearly, Dr. 
Turner points out that efficiency is the 
basis for the continued existence of the co- 
operatives and in this sense there is direct 
competition with private enterprise, and 
therefore a soiling of hands. One looks in 
vain among the samples cited for a radical 
departure in employer-employee relations. 
Although Moscow could wire the Coopera- 
tive Central Exchange for funds in 1929 
and arouse feverish debate, the member 
cooperators expected the manager and clerk 
of their particular store cooperative to work 
84 hours a week. , 

The middle class, and more accurately 
those assimilated to our culture, seem to 
have appropriated the cooperative move- 
ment under the aegis of the recent depres- 
sion. Dr. Turner points out the necessity for 
a study of this new development. These 
later cooperators have apparently adopted 
it either for monetary reward, or as the 
white hope of the future. The experience of 
the Finns would indicate that cooperatives 
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without the dynamic of a common social 
enthusiasm are doomed to failure. The whole 
program of cooperative education attempts 
to preserve these values. While, for those 
men who see the end of all wars via coopera- 
tion, the history of bitter exclusion of all 
other nationality groups from control of 
Finnish cooperatives is a hard dose. 

The conclusions drawn are sane—surpris- 
ingly so if one is alert to the zeal of the 
author. They are in line with the conclusions 
of Leonard C. Kercher in Aspects of Con- 
sumers’ Cooperation (See December 1941 
issue of RuRAL SocioLocy.) Dr. Turner’s 
conclusions are based upon a brief analysis 
of the factors making for success in the 
cooperatives he studied and upon the social 
trends which may or may not make possible 
the fulfillment of the necessary conditions. 
Upon these trends, hinges the fate of 
cooperatives. 

LUELLA M. DuWors. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 





Cooperation: A Christian Mode of Industry. 
By Edgar Schmiedeler. Ozone Park, 
New York: Catholic Literary Guild, 
1941. Pp. 218. $1.50. 

This little handbook makes excellent read- 
ing for those unacquainted with the philos- 
ophy and history of cooperatives in Europe 
and America; those familiar with the field 
will find nothing startlingly new. The theme 
is skillfully handled with the result that an 
old topic is presented in a refreshing man- 
ner; one never becomes bored with a con- 
glomeration of statistics or by an overly- 
aggressive argument designed to overwhelm 
the unconvinced. The roots of cooperation in 
rural life, commonly termed mutual aid, 
urban institutional counterparts, and cur- 
rent governmental agencies are neatly de- 
picted. Brief case studies drawn from var- 
ious parts of the country are to the point. 
There are no footnotes, nor a substantive 
bibliography, nor even an index, but some- 
how they are not missed in this popular 
style of writing. The reviewer sees no point 
in the strictures against capitalism and the 
existing economy in the opening chapter for 
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they add nothing to the theme and raise 
issues irrevelant to the book. 

JOHN USEEM. 
University of South Dakota. 





The Social Organization of the Western 
Apache. By Grenville Goodwin. Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1942. Pp. xvi + 701. 

The Apache Indians, formerly less known 
to most of us than their namesackes of the 
Paris slums, have been written up lately in 
a number of volumes. Most interesting of 
these to sociologists are Dr. Morris Opler’s 
“An Apache Life-way” and the monograph 
here under review. The fact that both are 
published in the Ethnological Series of the 
University of Chicago Publications in An- 
thropolgy shows that there is little or no 
overlapping between them. They describe 
different divisions of the Apache, apparently 
no more alike than Apache and Navaho. 
Moreover, Opler covered economics and re- 
ligion as well as social relationships, all in 
the framework of a life history; while Good- 
win confined himself rather strictly to social 
patterns. 

None of the 700 pages in this book is 
wasted. The nature of the intricate ter- 
ritorial groups is painstakingly worked out. 
After a historical review, kinship groups 
are similarly analyzed; then other social 
relationships. A rather full stock of prim- 
itive social customs is presented: matrilineal 
clans, levirate, sororate, avunculate, cross- 
cousin marriage, mother-in-law avoidance. 
But these are not merely put on record for 
one tribe more. Out of the meticulous de- 
tail emerges a picture of Apache life so 
clear that these museum pieces lose their 
fantastic look and compose into a way of life 
as natural as any other. 

The author died before the book was quite 
finished, and it was seen through the press 
by several of his teachers and associates. 
The quality of this life work, unfortunately 
cut short, is illustrated by what at first 
might appear to be a fault in the book—the 
lack of a bibliography. Actually the data are 
almost exclusively based on original inquiry 
in the field, so that the few references to 
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other publications can be left quite well to 
footnotes. 

EDWIN G. BURROWS. 
University of Connecticut. 





From Relief to Social Security. By Grace 
Abbott. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press. Pp. viii + 388. $2.50. 

This book is a compilation of addresses, 
journal articles, and testimony before var- 
ious Congressional committees of the late 

Grace Abbott, covering in the main the 

period of the 1930’s. Since it is doubtful if 

any other professional social worker had 
comparable influence upon the formation of 
publie policies during the hectic period fol- 
lowing the economic collapse of 1929, these 
assembled papers will carry more than usual 
interest as documenting a period of supreme 
importance in the history of public welfare. 

Miss Abbott was especially interested in 
child welfare, and more space is devoted to 


‘ this theme than to any other. However, she 


has considerable to say about the “tragedy 
of transients,” general relief, unemployment 
insurance, and medical care under public 
auspices. Her discussion of the state and 
national, versus local responsibility for wel- 
fare, and the county versus the community 
as the unit for local administration, repre- 
sents sound judgment, and a recognition of 
the historical factors involved. 

The papers have been effectively edited 
and arranged for publication by Edith 
Abbott of the University of Chicago, sister 
of the author. 

Lowry NELSON. 
University of Minnesota. 





Statistics of Family Composition in Selected 
Areas of the United States: Volume 1, 
Detroit, Michigan; Volume 2, Boston, 
Massachusetts; Volume 3, Buffalo, 
New York; Volume 4, Chicago, Illinois; 
Volume 5, New York, New York. Pre- 
pared by the Division of Health and 
Disability Studies of the Bureau of 
Research and Statistics of the Social 
Security Board. Washington, D. C.: 
1941-1942. 

These volumes consist of a series of basic 
tables on family composition in five cities of 
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the United States, based on the National 
Health Survey made in 1935-36 by the 
United States Public Health Service. In that 
survey schedules were obtained from a 
house-to-house canvass of nearly 740,000 
households, of which 703,000 were in urban 
and 37,000 in rural areas. In 1937 these 
schedules were made available to the Bu- 
reau of Research and Statistics of the Social 
Security Board. With the cooperation of 
WPA workers, these schedules were studied 
and tables prepared showing family compo- 
sition according to size, type, age of mem- 
bers, gainful workers, employment status, 
occupation, income, housing, race, nativity, 
and education. 

These data are of value to statisticians 
and research workers in many fields of 
social science and public administration be- 
cause they reveal relationships not available 
from published census data, and are based 
on a year midway between the 1930 and 
1940 censuses, thereby making possible a 
more exact understanding of changes that 
occurred during that decade. 

Forthcoming volumes will include com- 
parable tables on family composition for the 
cities of Cleveland, Los Angeles, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, and St. Louis, as well as 
for the aggregate urban and rural samples. 
Since all of these are primarily source 
volumes, it may be of interest to know that 
analytical papers on data of the family 
composition study for all areas combined 
are being published in the Social Security 
Bulletin. 

HENRY G. STETLER. 
University of Connecticut. 





Elementary Education of Adults. By Ruth 
Kotinsky. New York: American Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education, 1941. Pp. 
xii + 205. $1.50. 

The Extension of University Teaching. By 
James Creese. New York: American 
Association for Adult Education, 1941. 
Pp. vii + 170. $1.25. 

Education in a Democracy. Edited by New- 
ton Edwards. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1941. Pp. xl + 160. 

The Farmer in New Zealand. By G. T. 
Alley & D. O. W. Hall. Wellington, New 
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Zealand: The Department of Internal 
Affairs, 1941. Pp. x + 156. 5 shillings. 
Elementary Education of Adults is a vol- 
ume in the publishers series on the social 
significance of adult education by Miss 
Kotinsky, and is a report on the work being 
done to eradicate functional illiteracy. But 
the volume is more than a survey. It is also 
a constructive critique. She does not spare 
the former limited conception of this area 
of educational effort, nor the still too com- 
mon divorce of the reading materials from 
the experiences of adult life but notes ap- 
provingly better methods that have been 
developed. There are a number of skillfully 
used anecdotes, including several dealing 
with rural situations and the contributions 
made by extension agents. 

Mr. Creese’s volume, the twenty-seventh 
in the same series as Miss Kotinsky’s, is an 
excellent description and evaluation of uni- 
versity extension in those areas not dealt 
with by previous volumes in the series. After 
giving the general background it deals with 
extension education for professional groups. 
There is an interesting chapter on the Uni- 
versities in the National Defense Program. 
Since the rural aspects of extension were 
covered in Russell Lord’s The Agrarian 
Revival, there is nothing but general inter- 
est for the rural sociologist in this well- 
written volume. 

Education in a Democracy contains eight, 
somewhat integrated, lectures by the Edu- 
cation Faculty of the University of Chicago 
delivered during 1940-41 under the Wal- 
green Foundation for the Study of American 
Institutions. As is always the case in such 
collections the contributions are of uneven 
merit. If the volume has any value at all it 
would be to acquaint laymen with some of 
the commonplaces of educational thinking 
and with a few of the straw men some edu- 
cators are still accustomed to set up to knock 
down. Most of the authors have done far 
better work elsewhere than they have in this 
volume. If the authors have any knowledge 
of the rural implications of their theme 
they successfully conceal it. 

The Farmer in New Zealand is a meaty, 
excellently written volume. It is one of 


thirteen Centennial Survey Studies spon- 
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sored by the dominion government “to pre- 
sent a comprehensive picture of the national 
development” in the first century of its his- 
tory. On the very first pages there is an 
interesting discussion of the influence of the 
culture on farm management. The way in 
which agriculture became also a way of life 
in New Zealand is sketched against the 
changing social and economic background. 
The last chapter, The Farmer and the 
World, is a far ranging thoughtful discus- 
sion with several allusions to American 
sources. The last paragraph is worth 
quoting: 

“In the past the farmer has been the 
leader in New Zealand society. Today his 
leadership is more hesitant. World markets 
have moved against him, and his costs are 
rising. He is prone to seek a political solu- 
tion for problems fundamentally economic. 
In this he has shown the realism that might 
have been expected of him, for throughout 
the modern world economic problems are 
everywhere shaping the policies of states, 
both internal and external. Yet the real wel- 
fare of the farmer is in his own hands.” 

EDMUND DES. BRUNNER. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 





Three Virginia Frontiers. By Thomas P. 
Abernathy. Louisiana: Louisiana State 
University Press, 1940. Pp. 95. $1.50. 

Democracy in the Middle West 1840-1940. 
By Jeannette P. Nichols and J. G. 
Randall. New York: D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company, 1941. Pp. 117. $1.25. 

One of the major benefits derived from 
the relatively recent attempt made by some 
historians to explain historical phenomena 
in terms of one or two fundamental factors 
has been the flow of constructive criticism 
that followed. To this category belong the 
monographs listed above, each of which is 
concerned with the development of democ- 
racy in America. 

Doctor Abernathy shows that, if Amer- 
ican democracy was the product of the 
frontier, it developed only after many op- 
posing factors were disposed of. He points 
out that the early colonists in Virginia con- 
stituted a highly stratified society in which 
the aristocracy was strongly intrenched by 
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virtue of its wealth, political control and the 
general acceptance of the then prevailing 
English institutions and traditions. As the 
frontier moved westward, first to the Pied- 
mont, later to the Virginia Valley and 
finally to Kentucky these institutions and 
traditions persisted largely because the land 
was never free and because the aristocracy 
led the way. Democracy did not flourish on 
the frontier and perhaps this was fortunate 
since early democratic leaders desired the 
unobstructed rule of the majority. 

Democracy in the Middle West consists of 
a series of essays covering different periods 
in the history of the Middle West. The first 
is entitled “The Advance into the Middle 
West.” The author points out that, while the 
influence of the frontier was not premed- 
itated, the power exercised by the old, popu- 
lous and wealthy areas from which the set- 
tlers came was planned in advance and had 
a tremendous effect upon the institutions 
developed in the Middle West. 

The second essay covers the period from 
1840 to 1865 and is entitled “Regionalism 
and Democracy in the Middle West.” The 
reader becomes impressed with the impor- 
tance of regionalism and the emotional char- 
acter of the democracy which did exist. 

“Contradictory Trends in Middle Western 
Democracy” continues the history of the 
Middle West from 1865 to 1900. This was a 
period of uncertainty during which the 
Middle West composed as it was of a hetero- 
geneous population, attempted to reconcile 
individual freedom and common welfare. 

The Middle West of the twentieth cen- 
tury is analyzed in the concluding essay 
entitled “Our Own Middle West.” The sec- 
tion is now characterized by its insistence 
upon governmental control, its class con- 
scious and articulate farmers, and finally 
its democratic conservatism. 

WALTER C. McKAIN, JR. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
The United States Dept. of Agriculture. 





Agricultural Finance—Principles and Prac- 
tice of Farm Credit. By Wm. G. Mur- 
ray. Ames, Iowa: Iowa State College 
Press, 1941. 

It was not so many years ago when 


were heard the first demands for farm re- 
lief. The problem of farm relief was a large 
one and the need for improvements in credit 
facilities was only one phase of it. There 
was also the fact of low prices and agricul- 
tural surpluses caused by faulty distribution 
and over-production. But the need for better 
credit was always present in the minds of 
farm leaders. Their efforts toward that end 
are dramatically described in the title of a 
book by Clara Eliot—“The Farmers’ Cam- 
paign for Credit.” 

There have been great improvements 
since the campaign began. In fact, it can 
almost be said that the campaign is won 
and the credit problem of the farmer has 
been solved. Not perfectly as will be brought 
out, but sources of credit have been pro- 
vided for all the farmer’s needs. 

There have inevitably been many books 
written since this movement started. Some 
of these were done when information was 
inadequate and before changes were made; 
they are, therefore, out-dated. There has for 
several years been a need for a text book 
which was authoritative, up-to-date and 
readable. Such a book is to be found in the 
one under present discussion. The author 
has gathered, summarized and presented 
material through the whole field of farm 
finance. 

The book is divided, logically enough, into 
two parts: the first part is concerned with 
the general principles of farm credit; the 
second describes existing agencies which 
lend credit to farmers. 

There are several chapters in the first 
part which are of especial interest to the 
economist, notably Chapter 5. This chapter 
describes what the author calls marginal 
analysis; an application of the well-known 
concept of the margin to borrowing by 
farmers. It may very well be that produc- 
tion, short of the optimum, may be caused 
by using too little credit as well as by bor- 
rowing too much. Other useful chapters in 
this part describe analysis of the balance- 
sheet and the income statement. 

Part two contains a description of cur- 
rently active lending agencies. The Farm 
Credit Administration naturally attracts the 
greatest portion of the author’s attention. 
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But the emergency services, such as the 
Farm Security Administration, Tenant Pur- 
chase Loans, and similar services, are also 
adequately described. 

The book not only describes the credit 
agencies which comprise the Farm Credit 
Administration, but it analyzes them as to 
their strong and weak points. For example, 
the author says that the original goal of 
the Federal Farm Loan system has not been 
reached, namely, to found a nation-wide 
system of cooperative farm mortgage credit. 
The trouble lies in the requirement that the 
stock owned by the members of the Na- 
tional Farm Loan Associations must be used 
by the members of the Association as secur- 
ity for each other’s loans. This makes the 
National Farm Loan Associations different 
from other cooperatives. 

Another drawback to cooperative success 
is the requirement that local associations 
own stock in the Federal Land Bank. The 
effect of this is to pool profits and losses to 
the detriment of those associations which 
are successfully collecting interest and loan 
payments. 

The author levies the same criticism 
against the Production Credit Associations. 
He submits as a remedy, the removing of the 
5% capital stock requirement and the insti- 
tuting of a nominal stock membership fee 
and the collection of an insurance fee of % 
of 1% as a guarantee fund to protect the 
association against losses. 

As accomplishments of the Farm Credit 
Administration are cited the lower interest 
rates on account of the competition from 
these cooperatives credit associations and 
the general improvement in accessibility to 
the average farmer of credit sources. 

Marc C. LEAGER. 
North Carolina State College. 
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The Clarks—An American Phenomenon. By 
William D. Mangam. New York: The 
Silver Bow Press, 1941. Pp. x + 258. 

“The Clark book is one of the most amaz- 
ing stories of American economy and life 
that has ever been written. It is a document 
on the wages of greed and irresponsible 
wealth. It is powerful in its stark brevity 
and conciseness” wrote Charles A. Beard in 
the Critical Comments at the end of the 
book (p. 245). 

This is the record of the rise and the de- 
cline of a family. Although the author was 
a business agent to one of the sons of the 
principal character, he wrote, as E. A. 
Ross pointed out in the introduction, as one 
“animated by the same determination to find 
and fix the truth that drives the laboratory 
investigator.” (p. 1.) 

William Andrews Clark (1839-1925) 
migrated to Montana in the sixties a poor 
man. There he amassed most of his 200 mil- 
lion dollar fortune from the natural re- 
sources of the state. Clark believed that the 
only function of money was to make more 
money and to buy what he wanted. He 
wanted to be United States Senator. On the 
floor of the senate he stated his philosophy 
as he argued against a bill designed to con- 
serve natural resources, “those who succeed 
us can well take care of themselves.” (p. 80.) 

His family was hardly more lasting than 
his New York City mansion which, although 
it took six years to build and cost more 
than seven million, was torn down within 
two years after his death. The life story of 
each of the five Clark children is told in 
chapters two to six, inclusive. The final dis- 
integration of the copper king’s financial 
empire is described in chapter seven, en- 
titled “Finale.” 

Leo A. HAAK. 

University of Tulsa. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT: Nathan L. 
Whetten of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station, has been given leave of absence to 
accept a year’s appointment with the U. S. 
Department of State for study and advisory 
services in Mexico. His headquarters will 
be in Mexico City and he may be reached 
through the United States embassy. He left 
for Mexico in May. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY: John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., are publishing a new textbook, 
Rural Sociology and Rural Social Organiza- 
tion, by Dwight Sanderson, which will be 
released by late summer. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS: The [Illinois 
Rural Education Committee, first organized 
by John A. Wieland, Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, in the spring of 1939, has 
been instrumental in promoting rural school 
improvement. Encouragement for the or- 
ganization of the committee’s program came 
from (1) the Community Relations Seminar, 
a discussion group made up of representa- 
tives from approximately 60 statewide or- 
ganizations and agencies, and (2) the Na- 
tional Committee on Rural Education affil- 
iated with the American Country Life 
Association. 

At its quarterly meetings the committee 
considers certain phases of school reorgani- 
zation in Illinois rural districts. Sub-com- 
mittees have reported on desirable school 
district reorganization, transportation, 
teacher curriculum and supervision, school 
buildings and sites, the school and its com- 
munity outreach, lunch projects in rural 
schools, textbook supplies and _ libraries, 
rural schools and the defense program, and 
desirable rural school legislation. 

The committee has been instrumental in 
stimulating greater statewide interest in 
rural school improvement, in developing 
closer relations and better understanding 
between the statewide ¢ tions and 
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legislation is most desirable for rural 
schools, before it is introduced into the 
legislature. 


Illinois has lost one of her great educa- 
tors and outstanding community leaders in 
the death of Dr. R. E. Hieronymus. He died 
December 18, 1941 at the age of 79. At one 
time he was president of Eureka College. 
For twenty-seven years he was a member of 
the faculty at the University of Illinois, 
previous to his retirement in 1932. He was 
a pioneer in the extension service of the 
Agricultural College and retired as com- 
munity advisor emeritus. His definition of a 
community is well-known and _ widely 
quoted: “A community consists rather of a 
group or company of people living fairly 
close together in a more or less compact, 
contiguous territory, who are coming to act 
together in the chief concerns of life.” D. E. 
Lindstrom writes, “It has been said of Dr. 
Hieronymus that he knew more influential 
people in the state of Illinois than any other 
man in the state. Illinois and the Nation 
have lost one of their most unique leaders 
of community organization. .. .” 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY: Professor 
T. Lynn Smith, Head of the Departments 
of Sociology and Rural Sociology, has ac- 
cepted a one-year appointment with the 
U. S. State Department as Rural Sociologist 
to Brazil. He is attached to the United 
States Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. During 
his leave of absence from the University, 
Professor E. H. Lott will serve as Head of 
the Department of Sociology and Professor 
Harold Hoffsommer will serve as Head of 
the Department of Rural Sociology. 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC RURAL LIFE ASSOCIA- 
TION: Plans have been made for four Rural 
Life Schools to be sponsored by the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference during the 
summer of 1942. 

The school at Bay St. Louis, Mississippi, 
June 7-12, will concern itself with rural 
problems of the deep South and the part the 
rural priest can play in improving con- 
ditions. It will be under the direction of the 
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BooK REVIEWS 


Reverend Hubert Lerschen, pastor of St. 
Joseph’s Church, Rayne, La. 

Problems of rural life in the midwestern 
plains States will be taken up at the school 
in Atchison, Kansas, June 21-26, under the 
direction of the Reverend Gilbert Wolters, 
O.S.B., of St. Benedict’s College. 

The St. Louis school, directed by the Rev- 
erend Aloysius H. Scheller, S. J., Director 
of the School of Social Work at St. Louis 
University, will consider rural problems 
from the point of view of social charity, 
welfare agencies and youth guidance. It will 
be held July 12-17. 

St. John’s University, Collegeville, Min- 
nesota, scene of the fourth school, has been 
host to rural life schools in two previous 
summers. The Reverend Martin Schirber, 
O.S.B. will take charge of the sessions there. 

The schools are expected to develop among 
the clergy, the quality of leadership which 
will be vital in the period of postwar 
reconstruction. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION: The 
1942 National Education Association Con- 
vention will be held in Denver, Colorado, 
June 27 to July 2. 


N. C. STATE COLLEGE: Dr. Carle C. Zim- 
merman, on leave from Harvar:. University, 
and now with the U. S. Army, has been 
awarded the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Science at the Graduation Exercises in 
Raleigh on May 9. 

Selz C. Mayo, Assistant Professor of 
Rural Sociology, received his Ph.D. from 
the University of North Carolina on June 9. 
His dissertation is entitled “Rural Poverty 
and Relief in the Southeast, 1933-1935.” 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA: Sloan 
R. Wayland, research assistant, has been 
appointed assistant camp manager to one 
of a number of mobile migratory labor 
camps recently established by the Farm 
Security Administration. He will be located 
near Wilmington, N. C. 

The 


SOUTHERN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY: 


Southern Sociological Society met in Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee, April 2-4, 1942, with 
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headquarters at the Reed House. There were 
section programs on population, public wel- 
fare and social work, teaching of sociology, 
social research, recreation, defense and re- 
adjustment. Professor Dwight Sanderson, 
President of the American Sociological So- 
ciety, and G. Ott Romney, director of recrea- 
tion program, Works Projects Administra- 
tion, delivered addresses at the evening ses- 
sion on Friday. Professor Sanderson spoke 
on “Community Organization for War and 
for Peace.” The membership totalled 265 and 
there were 150 registrations at the meeting. 

The newly elected officers for 1942-43 are 
as follows: 

President, Katharine Jocher, University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C.; First 
Vice-President, Howard W. Beers, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky.; Sec- 
ond Vice-President: Arthur E. Fink, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, Birmingham, Ala.; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Coyle E. Moore, Flor- 
ida State College for Women, Tallahassee, 
Fla.; Representative on Executive Commit- 
tee of American Sociological Society, E. T. 
Krueger, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
Tenn.; Members of the Executive Commit- 
tee (Three year terms): W. L. Leap, Amer- 
ican Red Cross, Richmond, Va.; Frank D. 
Alexander, National Resources Planning 
Board, Atlanta, Ga. 


TRAINING FOR THE RURAL PASTOR: The 
Conference on Relations between Colleges of 
Agriculture and Theological Seminaries, has 
held five meetings over the past two years 
to consider the problem of better agricul- 
tural training for rural pastors. One of the 
recommendations relates to the giving of a 
pre-theological major in Colleges of Agricul- 
ture. Courses recommended for such a 
major includes at least one basic course 
(three semester hours) in agricultural eco- 
nomics, economics, philosophy, public speak- 
ing, psychology, rural sociology, and sociol- 
ogy; three—and preferably four—courses 
in English literature and composition; and 
one—and preferably two—courses in history 
or government. In addition, the student 
would fulfill the minimum requirements of 
the College of Agriculture, which would in- 
clude science (preferably chemistry and 
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biology) ; electives should include education 
and foreign language. 

Dean Chris L. Christensen, head of com- 
mittee of college representatives, polled the 
colleges of agriculture and found that 16 
colleges were prepared to give, and would 
list, the pre-theological major in their cata- 
logs; five gave approval but indicated they 
must except philosophy; and 12 indicated 
they were interested. Dr. Murray A. Leiffer 
of Garrett Biblical Institute polled the the- 
ological seminaries and reported that 43 
seminaries would accept students having the 
major; 33 would carry notice of this fact in 
their catalogs; and 7 would accept such stu- 
dents on condition that certain work be 
made up after entrance; and 5 were unable 
to cooperate. 

The conference in its five meetings drew 
representatives from 22 theological semin- 
aries in 12 states, 13 colleges of agriculture 
and other schools from as many states, and 
20 state and national organizations and 
agencies. Other problems raised by the con- 
ference were (1) on graduate training in 
agriculture for seminary graduates; (2) ex- 
tension service for rural church workers; 
(3) pastors’ short courses; (4) financing 
the rural church; and (5) discussion mate- 
rials for rural church leaders. The work of 
the conference is not complete; at the last 
conference, it was unanimously voted to 
have another either in the Midwest or in the 
East. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE, DIVISION OF FARM POPULATION AND 
RURAL WELFARE: Dr. Carl C. Taylor, Head, 
Division of Farm Population and Rural 
Welfare, has gone to Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina, for a year’s stay on a special study 
for the State Department. Working closely 
with the Agricultural Attaché, he will de- 
vote major attention to the social organiza- 
tio nof agriculture in Argentina, settlement 
patterns, population trends, standards and 
levels of living, rural-urban relationships, 
agricultural reform movements, and also 
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opinions and attitudes of agricultural lead 
ers on questions of Inter-American relation 
ships. Dr. Conrad Taeuber will serve a 
acting head of the division while Dr. Taylor 
is away. 


With the completion of 15 years of pub- 
lication on January 1942, Farm Population 
and Rural Life Activities announces the dis- 
continuance of its regular publication. This 
will come as a distinct loss to its many and 
widespread readers who found it to be an 
admirable supplement to RURAL SOcIoLocy, 
In the words of Dr. Carl C. Taylor, Chief of 
the Division, “It is not easy to reach this 
decision, but if we are to make our contri- 
bution to the war effort, we must direct our 
energies fully in that direction.” 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE, EXTENSION SERVICE: Miss Ella Gard- 
ner, recreation specialist for the Extension 
Service, U.S.D.A., died suddenly on Sunday, 
March 29. Miss Gardner was ill for only a 
few hours, death resulting from a cerebral 
hemorrhage. Miss Gardner had been a mem- 
ber of the Federal Extension staff since July 
1935. Previous to that time for 10 years she 
served as recreation specialist in the United 
States Children’s Bureau, engaging even 
then in many cooperative undertakings with 
the Extension Service, particularly in the 
development of recreational leaders. During 
recent months Miss Gardner cooperated very 
actively with the Children’s Bureau and the 
Office of Civilian Defense in preparation of 
two bulletins—one dealing with the care of 
children during wartime and the other con- 
cerned with the protection of women and 
girls from the effects of the strenuous work 
which the war imposes on farm families. A © 
native of Washington, D. C., Miss Gardner 
was graduated from George Washington 
University, and took advanced work at Co- 
lumbia University, New York City. All who 
knew Miss Gardner realize that her passing 
will be a distinct loss to the Extension 
Service. 








